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BY THE EDITOR 


Because Great Britain refused to permit the United States 
to supply the German army with foodstuffs Germany officially 
assassinated more than a hundred American citizens. That is 
the naked fact from which escape is impossible. Explanations 
cannot explain; excuses cannot palliate; the monstrous crime 
was premeditated, was threatened, and was perpetrated. The 
whole story of the sinking of the Lusitania is contained in those 
few words. Nothing need be added, and nothing can be taken 
away. Whatever course future events may take, whatever set- 
tlement of the great war may finally be effected, whatever atti- 
tude our own or any other country may assume, the debasement 
of Germany as a civilized nation is writ upon the pages of history 
by her own hand; her reversion to barbarism is established at 
the bar of humanity, there to remain throughout the lives of 
this and succeeding generations; the stain upon her honor is 
indelible. This Nation is confronted by no necessity of inflicting 
punishment upon Germany. The reprobation of all mankind 
whose effect will continue for years to come is a fully adequate 
penalty which, unfortunately but inevitably, the innocent Ger- 
man people, in common with the guilty German Government, 
must prepare to suffer. 

Nor is it the duty of America to “‘fight for the Allies.” We 
have no concern with European conflicts. If Fate has decreed 
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that fight we must, it must be in the cause of peace, nc¢ for the 
sake of war. Our obligation cannot even be restricted to our 
own selfish interests. ‘‘ America First” is not sufficiently com- 
prehensive. It is the rights of neutrals, of all neutrals, which 
we are in duty bound to maintain—by force, if necessary—in 
the interest of a civilization which could not survive the putting 
of a premium upon war. And we should take particular care 
at a time when righteous indignation tends to dominate our 
souls to keep our true course clearly in mind. 

Neutrality was the first item of foreign policy adopted by 
our government, in Washington’s administration. It was 
then a novel thing in international relations. Thitherto it had 
been the custom for every nation to side with one belligerent 
or the other in a war, or else to have nothing to do with either. 
Neutrality, as formerly understood, had meant non-intercourse. 
But Washington proposed—and successfully insisted—that it 
should then and thereafter mean impartial friendly and peace- 
ful intercourse with all belligerents. 

The circumstances were urgent and trying; more so than in 
any other case that has ever since been presented to this country. 
England and France were at war, and with each of them the 
United States had peculiar relations. This nation was divided 
into two factions, The more assertive and aggressive of the 
two was the pro-French group, because of gratitude for French 
aid in our Revolution and because of the inspiration of the 
French Revolution. Had that faction had its way, we should 
have become the actual ally of France, at war with England 
and much of the rest of Europe, and should have committed 
ourselves to the disastrous policy of being thereafter a party 
to all European intrigues and wars—defeating one of the 
prime objects for which this nation was founded. Jefferson’s 
subsequent policy of honest friendship with all and entangling 
alliances with none could not have been established, and the 
Monroe Doctrine could not have been proclaimed. 

Happily, the judgment of Washington prevailed. There is 
no doubt that he was at heart a sympathizer with Great Britain 
as against France. But he was above all an American, and 
he had the prescience to perceive that the future welfare and, 
indeed, the integrity and perpetuity of America depended upon 
its complete detachment from the embroilments of Europe. 
It was, he held, vain to look for disinterested friendship or favors 
from one nation to another; a fact which our relations with 
France had already abundantly demonstrated; and he was not 
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inclined to sacrifice our ‘‘splendid isolation” to the selfish needs 
of any other Power. Therefore he insisted, against great op- 
position, upon laying for all time the corner-stone of our foreign 
policy, Neutrality. 

So little was this understood at the time that many inter- 
preted it as meaning non-intercourse with belligerents. It 
fell to Jefferson most effectually of all to dispel that error by 
making the first important declaration of our right as a neutral 
Power to maintain unaffected by war our impartial commerce 
with both belligerents, even to the extent of selling to them 
arms, ammunition, and other warlike supplies. These and all 
other articles contraband of war were of course to be subject 
to the liability of seizure on the high seas, but the right of our 
‘ citizens to trade in them was not to be disputed. 

The great policy thus founded was in time, as it is at pres- 
ent, seen to embrace three cardinal principles; in addition, of 
course, to that of non-participation inthe wars of others. The 
first of these is impartiality. We are to treat all belligerents 
alike. We are to sell goods, including munitions of war, loan 
money, and have other relations with both alike. That attitude, 
or course, must, moreover, be subjective and not objective. 
That is to say, it must be adopted and maintained quite re- 
gardless of the ability of either belligerent to improve the op- 
portunities offered by us. Thus, if of two belligerents one needs 
and wants to borrow money, and the other does not, the fact 
that the latter makes no loans of us is no reason for our declin- 
ing to make loans to the former. Again, if one is able to re- 
ceive and take home the arms and munitions which we sell 
to it, and the other, having lost command of the trade routes, 
is not able to do so, that difference must not be taken into 
account by us, and we must not refuse to sell to one because 
the other cannot take our goods. It is no fault and no business 
of ours that the latter cannot carry home its purchases. We 
are to be impartial without regard to either the desires or the 
abilities of the others. 

The second principle is that of constancy of practice. The 
terms of the neutrality proclamation made at the beginning of 
a war must be maintained unaltered until its end. The ne- 
cessity of this is obvious when we consider that any change 
would almost certainly be to the advantage of one of the bel- 
ligerents over the other, because of the changes which might 
have occurred in their needs and conditions. Thus if at the 
beginning of a war we sell arms and ammunition impartially 
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to both, we must continue to do so to the end; since to change 
that policy and prohibit such traffic might be to favor the 
Power which no longer needed or no longer was able to secure 
such supplies, by injuring its antagonist which did need them 
and was able to take them. When terms of neutrality are 
proclaimed at the outbreak of a war, as they always should be, 
and are consistently maintained, both parties know what to 
depend upon, and the extent to which they are aided or hin- 
dered by our attitude is their own concern and none of ours. 

The third principle is that, for the sake of self-protection, 
the lands and waters of the United States are not to be the scene 
of belligerent operations of any kind. That is the principle 
which forbids the building and equipment of warships for 
belligerents, as distinguished from the sale to them of mu- 
nitions of war; and also which forbids enlistment here for 
foreign service. It is lawful for men, at their own risk, to go 
abroad and enlist there, for the militant act is thus performed 
outside of the borders of the United States. For them to 
enlist here, whether they are our own citizens or aliens, is illegal, 
because that would be to perform a militant act here, and to 
organize to that extent a belligerent force on American soil 
for operation against a Power with which we were at peace. 
Similarly it is lawful to sell munitions of war and ship them 
abroad, because they are not used, or capable of being used, 
in actual militancy until they are beyond our borders, being 
here treated as mere merchandise. But it would be unlawful 
to build and equip warships, because they would be instantly 
susceptible of belligerent action, within our waters, and would 
thus be tantamount to armed expeditions organized here. 
Whether this latter prohibition is properly to be applied to 
submarines which are constructed here in parts to be shipped 
abroad as merchandise and to be assembled there is an open 
question. 

Neutrality must be reciprocal. It must be practised on the 
one hand, and must be respected on the other; and the two 
obligations are of equal force. Belligerents are bound inevitably, 
in return for the benevolent impartiality of the neutral, to re- 
spect the commercial and other rights of the neutral to the 
fullest extent that the recognized rules of war will permit. 
They must not interfere with the neutral’s commerce, with 
themselves and with others; save in the seizure of contraband, 
the reasonable exercise of the right of search, the maintenance 
of an effective blockade, and the prohibition of traffic in coastal 
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areas which have been mined. Moreover, each belligerent 
must recognize the right of the neutral to trade with the other 
as freely as with itself. 

To the belligerent, the obligations of the neutral are obvious, 
and they are invested with much force. To the neutral, also, the 
obligations of the belligerent are similarly obvious and forceful. 
But until millennial counsels of perfection prevail, it will prob- 
ably never be possible for either party to recognize its own obli- 
gations quite’as clearly as it does those of the other; and it 
is largely because of this inability that controversies arise as 
they have arisen in this present war. 

The desire for commercial gain on the one side and the pas- 
sionate determination on the other not to lose a single point 
in the grim game of war lead to strange inconsistencies. It is 
said, for example, that the British Government practically 
concedes that it has committed infringements upon American 
commercial rights, but promises to make atonement in the form 
of indemnities at the end of the war. Yet is not that precisely 
analogous to the conduct of Germany toward Belgium, which 
Britons never weary of denouncing as wholly evil? Germany, 
the British say, demanded of Belgium that she should acquiesce 
in the violation of her neutrality by the passage of German 
troops for the invasion of France, promising in return to make 
a satisfactory cash indemnity at the close of the war. It is 
difficult to see any material difference between that and the 
violation of American mercantile neutrality under a like promise. 

We still doubt that any belligerents will in the present case 
go so far as to provoke war with us. Nor will American pas- 
sions rise as high as they did in 1812. All parties have learned 
much since those days, and will be governed by that knowledge. 
It will be well, however, for Americans to remember how 
gravely we resented contraband trading when this country 
was at war; and to recognize, also, the fact that all attempts 
at illicit trade, whether successful or not, are an offense and a 
menace to lawful commerce. Every such attempt gives addi- 
tional provocation to and justification of that exercise of the 
right of search which is always unwelcome and often odious. 

We may hope, too, that Great Britain will bear in mind 
not only the lessons of the past, but also and equally the needs 
of the present, conspicuous if not-paramount among which 
is the need of moral sympathy such as may be extended without 
violation of neutrality. There can be no question that American 
sympathy has thus far been largely given to that country 
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and its allies; and that this has been done largely because 
of what is believed to have been a gross violation of Belgium’s 
neutrality. Nothing could more surely induce a waning of 
that sympathy than for the Allies themselves to violate the 
rights of neutrals. He who seeks equity must come into court 
with clean hands; and the Powers which seek approval as 
champions of neutral rights must themselves be scrupulous 
observers of those rights. 

It is not without deliberation and heed for the future that 
we have set forth dispassionately the position which our Gov- 
ernment should and, we have little doubt, will maintain suc- 
cessfully. Fortunately we have a President whose understand- 
ing of the situation was demonstrated immediately upon the 
outbreak of the war, and never more accurately than in his admi- 
rable statement following the sinking of the Lusitania. All 
this country wants is peace with honor. If Germany should 
consider the dragging of the United States into the war advan- 
tageous to herself, her every act since July indicates clearly 
enough that she will not be debarred from doing so by any 
consideration of morals, of civilization, or of humanity. But 
unless the ruling autocracy has gone utterly mad such a con- 
summation is simply inconceivable. 

What nonsense to assume that the most resourceful nation 
on earth would not be a serious factor; that need of munitions 
for our own use would prevent us from continuing to supply 
the Allies; that violent action enforced upon us against our 
obvious will would have no effect upon Italy and other neutrals; 
and that— But why recount an array of absurdities? 

The simple fact is that from the moment a state of war 
should be declared between Germany and the United States 
every sane mind in as well as out of Germany would realize 
that at the least Germany could never win. Her back would 
be against the wall; her angry face turned in hopeless despera- 
tion toward the entire united world. Elsewhere we speculate 
upon the possibilities of the existing warfare, which clearly 
include a drawn battle; but this new contingency would leave 
no room whatever for doubt. Germany would be crushed surely 
and absolutely at some time or other—and much sooner than 
is supposed by those who reason that because America is not 
prepared she is not capable. The Kaiser must know this, and 
so, children in statecraft though they have shown themselves, and 
fools in conduct though they proved themselves when they wan- 
tonly murdered American citizens, must his arrogant advisers. 
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We anticipate neither war nor humiliation. The Govern- 
ment at Washington “‘still lives” and is in faithful keeping. 
A more dependable President than Mr. Wilson could not be 
desired; a more effective advocate of tolerant calmness than 
Mr. Bryan cannot be named; a wiser counselor than Mr. 
Lansing does not exist. It is a thrice blessed country. 

Peace, then, pray God, let us have with honor; but if war 
shall be thrust upon us, let it be made clear to all the world 
that we fight only for the inalienable right of peace-loving 
peoples to live their own good lives in their own better ways! 


CAN GERMANY BE BEATEN? 
(From Tur Nortu AmEriIcAN Review for September, 1914) 


What basis of reason is there in the common assumption that 
this will be a short war? It is inconceivable that Germany shall 
triumph, and it is no less incredible that she will hasten her own 
discomfiture. Never before in the history of the world has a nation 
so fully equipped technically and so strong in ultimate resource 
engaged in a struggle for existence. The reverses reported to date 
are slight at best, and in their sobering effect are probably working 
to advantage among the German people. Once let them realize to 
the full that their fight is less for the throne than for the Fatherland 
and their homes and families, and no limit can be placed upon their 
capacity for courage, endurance, and sacrifice. Our own revolution- 
ists, the Boers, and the Belgians have left no room for doubt that one 
patriot defending his country is the equal of three members of an 
attacking force. Surely the Emperor and his advisers need no infor- 
mation on this score, and to anticipate that they will not shape a 
policy to put their antagonists in the light of aggressors is to question 
their intelligence. Hence we regard the heralded prospective great 
and decisive battle as a mirage. It may not take place in a year or in 
three years. Since meeting with unexpected resistance in Belgium 
the German army seemingly has settled down to cautious but insistent 
and scientific campaigning and, according even to prejudiced reports, 
is slowly but surely forcing its way forward in pursuance of a well- 
designed plan which contemplates protracted conflict. The French 
and Russian forces are proceeding along the same lines, and the 
British navy can do only patrol work till the Kaiser gives the word 
for battle. Even though the present total cost of the war does exceed 
twenty millions a day, there exists no certainty and, to our mind, 
little probability, that it will not continue for many months. 


TEN months have elapsed since these words were written, 
and the situation is substantially unchanged. Millions of 
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lives have been sacrificed and billions of money have been 
squandered, but no invading foe has placed foot upon German 
soil, and no reversal at arms has served to temper the German 
spirit. The anticipated disaffection of Socialists and peace- 
seekers has failed to materialize. The mighty military machine 
seems only to have hardened into a yet greater efficiency. 
Prussia still dominates the empire, and the certainty of quick 
triumph which at first possessed the minds of her people has 
been supplanted by a determination never to be beaten which 
is even more formidable. There is no lack of money or muni- 
tions of war; new submarines are being built in greater numbers 
and more rapidly than by the Allies; despite pretenses to the 
contrary for political effect, food is plentiful and exceptional 
harvests seem assured; briefly, the possibility of conquering 
Germany is more remote to-day than it was at the beginning 
of the war. To feign the contrary is to ignore the facts. 

The bitter truth is that in all large essentials the hopes of 
the Allies have been dissipated one after another. France 
was to occupy her lost provinces forthwith; she is still fighting 
defensively upon her own soil. Unprepared Britain was to 
raise and train an immense army for service in Flanders. Time 
was “fighting for the Allies.” The real war was to begin in 
May. In point of fact, it began earlier at Neuve Chapelle, 
where apparent victory was made appallingly disastrous by 
incompetent British generalship, and June finds Germany a 
steady gainer in the past six weeks. 

At last—and in this there may lie a gleam of hope—England 
is beginning to realize that she cannot reasonably expect to 
‘‘muddle through.” Hateful conscription seems to have become 
an inevitable necessity. The lower classes are far from enthu- 
siastic; thousands are reconciled to the betterment of their 
hard lot through the war-time increases in wages; workmen 
are either scarce or unwilling to perform their part. The 
Government is trying to hold itself up by its boot-straps. 

“Though I admire the ability of both Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Lloyd George,” said Lord Derby, bluntly, ‘I almost 
wish they had taken a different line and had been not quite 
so optimistic as they were. Mr. Asquith’s speech gave one the 
impression that, so far as munitions of war were concerned, all 
was well. I say emphatically that all is not well, and the best 
commentary on the Prime Minister’s speech is that when he 
visited the Elswick works of Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth, 
& Company next day it is reported that he went through 
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the shops fitted with machinery ready to turn out munitions 
of war, but that those shops were standing idle because there 
were not men available in sufficient numbers to work them.” 

To Lloyd George’s assurance that little further anxiety need 
be felt regarding high explosives, the Spectator says, warningly: 


Probably he meant to use this expression in its strict and narrow 
sense, but it has been taken to refer to artillery ammunition generally. 
The result is that people have been asking why the Government at 
one and the same time ask for a tremendous effort and use optimistic 
terms such as those employed by the Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. We have ourselves no doubt that the true position 
is that a much greater and much more sustained effort is required 
than that we have yet made, and that if we do not organize ourselves 
for that effort we may at any moment find ourselves in deadly peril. 


‘Ministers may say what they please,” curtly adds the 
military correspondent of the Times, “‘but the offensive of our 
army in France has been hampered for want of artillery ammu- 
nition in the sense that continuous operations have not been 
practicable until now, and there is not a man in the army who 
is not aware of the fact. So far as we are concerned, the main 
issues of the war will be fought out in the principal theater 
where our main armies now stand. The more troops we have 
in this principal theater, the longer the line that our troops can 
hold, and the larger the number of French troops that we shall 
free for an offensive elsewhere. It is altogether a fallacy to 
suppose that the French do not need, and will not welcome, 
every man that we can send. The period of great and decisive 
operations in the principal theater is close at hand. It finds us 
with six other campaigns on our hands, all needing men and 
ammunition. Some reputations may suffer when we are able 
to examine the conduct of this campaign by the Cabinet, but 
reputations will suffer most if our armies in the principal theater 
prove unequal to their mission, and if it is proved that, after 
fully satisfying all the claims of home defense, we are with- 
holding from Sir John French armies which might be sent to 
him. There is scarcely a man in our armies in France who does 
not ask daily when the new armies are coming out, and there 
is no one who is able to give a satisfactory reply. England 
is literally crammed with troops at the moment when decisive 
operations in the Western theater are imminent, and if our 
operations are not successful the blame will lie with the Cabinet 
and nowhere else.”” In other words, Time fought not for the 
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Allies, but for Germany, which availed herself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the passing of six months of comparative 
inaction. 

Where the great British fleet is or what it is doing except 
to bury itself in barnacles nobody knows. It is now generally 
conceded that adequate preparation for the futile attack upon 
the forts of the Dardanelles had not been made and the ships 
lost were sacrificed to no purpose. The deadly German wasps 
circumnavigate the British Isles without let or hindrance. 
Already ninety-one merchantmen and trawlers have been sent 
to the bottom, and, despite official warnings from the German 
Government, there could not be or at any rate there was not 
spared from the great number of warships a single convoy 
for the doomed Lusitania. Is it to be wondered at that the 
Westliche Post should declare that ‘‘never before has the futility 
of the British navy been exposed so pitifully,” and that Dr. 
Eugene Kuhnemann, one of our ‘‘ Exchange German Professors,”’ 
should add, exultingly, that ‘‘the torpedoing of the Lusitania 
proves two things: First, that Germany is determined and has 
the power to crush any nation that tries to starve her out; 
second, that the prestige of the English navy is gone for ever’’? 

England owes the long continuance of ‘her pre-eminence as 
a world Power to a proficiency in diplomacy which is without 
parallel in history. ‘‘From early times down to the present 
day,” in the oddly naive words of the Times, she ‘‘has con- 
stantly proclaimed and taken as the basis of her foreign policy 
the political dogma of the balance of power, and she has always 
succeeded ultimately in attaining her object by forming coali- 
tions of the various States whose independence was threatened 
by the ambitious aggressor.”’ It was in pursuance of this far- 
seeing scheme of self-protection that King Edward effected the 
entente cordiale with France and subsequently, as a natural 
sequence, established a basis of understanding, so far as Ger- 
many was concerned, with the formerly distrusted Romanoffs. 
The prudence of this arrangement was manifested immediately 
upon Germany’s invasion of Belgium, when it became evident, 
again quoting the Times, that ‘‘never was the necessity of such 
a defensive coalition more necessary than at the present moment, 
when a German Napoleon has appeared on the stage, clad in 
shining armor, brandishing his mailed fist, and claiming for 
himself, as by right divine, the trident which has been so long 
in the hand of Britannia.”” Whether or not England would 
have felt constrained to enter the conflict but for this anchor 
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to windward, there can be no question that her statesmen antici- 
pated immeasurable benefits from the diversion of German 
troops by Russia. Whenever doubts arose respecting the prog- 
ress of the Western campaign there remained satisfactory con- 
templation of the onrush of hordes from the colossus of the 
North, and for a time the hopeful expectation seemed likely 
to be realized. One by one the Austrian armies were over- 
whelmed, and the climax came with the fall of Przemsyl, com- 
pared with which, remarked the Times with obvious relief, 
“no event since the battle of the Marne has caused so much 
and universal rejoicing in this country, because it was seen 
that Russia’s pathway in Galicia was cleared at last and that 
with the coming of spring her victorious armies would be 
enabled to move onward.” But gradually ‘‘it was understood, 
at first somewhat vaguely, that in many respects Russia was 
unprepared and that she was suffering from a shortage of muni- 
tions of war hardly less serious than our own,” and that con- 
sequently her progress ‘“‘must inevitably be slow.” The fact 
is that the coming of spring marked a sudden revivification of 
the Austrian army, sharp and successful drives by the Germans 
in Poland, and general defeat of the Russians, accompanied by 
great losses of men, at all points. That a full year will be re- 
quired to equip the army of the Czar with supplies essential to 
substantial advancement into German territory is now believed 
by those familiar with existing conditions. 

But it was only a question of time when Italy would ‘‘come 
in” and, following, Rumania and perhaps other Balkan States 
—then Germany surely would be “‘crushed.” Suffice it to say 
that the event so earnestly desired continues to rest upon rumor 
alone and seems to be further and further removed. 

It is still, as we said ten months ago, ‘‘inconceivable that 
Germany shall triumph,” but it is no less certain, from the 
standpoint of the Allies, that the prospect is laden with gloom 
and foreboding and that the end is afar off. 


THE JAPANNING OF CHINA 


In spite of Mr. Kipling’s warning story about ‘‘a fool... 
who tried to hurry the East,” events move more rapidly in the 
Orient than in the Occident. Our own continent has been 
in tribulation over Mexico for a couple of years, and Europe, 
after ten months of warfare, seems to be “‘ getting no forrarder”’ 
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toward an end which may yet be years away. But Japan, 
beginning operations later than the European belligerents, has 
already driven Germany from all her holdings in Asia, and in 
the course of five months has established such a measure of 
suzerainty over the Chinese Republic as never has been effected 
or even dreamed of by any other power in the history of the 
Celestial Empire. This Japan has done by taking advantage 
of the complications in Europe—she never would have ventured 
or have been permitted to do it if the European Powers had not 
been fully occupied with affairs at home—and by taking a 
leaf out of the European book in the way of regarding a treaty 
as a mere “‘scrap of paper.” Opportunism and imitativeness 
have ever been characteristic traits of the Japanese national 
character. 

We shall the more fully appreciate the present situation if 
we recall the former relations of the two countries concerned. 
China traditionally regarded Japan with contempt, and this 
feeling was little if at all abated by the war of 1894, since the 
bulk of the Chinese Empire was unaffected by that struggle 
and did not apprehend its significance. Not until the sup- 
pression of the Boxer outbreak, in 1900, did any considerable 
change occur. In the occupation of the Forbidden City by 
foreigners and the flight of the Manchu Court to Sian-fu, the 
Chinese Empire suffered the greatest humiliation it had ever 
known; and the crowning feature of that humiliation was the 
fact that the hated and despised Japanese were among the 
conquering invaders, marching by the side of and esteemed as 
the equals of the Europeans. That was not only humiliation 
for China. It was unspeakable exaltation for Japan. Five 
years before a combination of three great European Powers 
had reminded her of her intrinsic and irremediable inferiority 
to them, in denying her the lawful spoils of war. Now those 
same Powers treated her as an equal, while still emphasizing 
the inferiority of China. Practically, by the decree of Europe 
and America, Japan was invested with the moral hegemony 
of the Yellow Race. In that proud status Japan was presently 
confirmed by three further events: The war with and victory 
over Russia, the annexation as a Japanese province of that 
Kingdom of Korea which had been a dependency of China, 
and the treaty of alliance with Great Britain. 

Japan naturally “felt her oats.”” But she was as wary as 
she was ambitious. It would have been folly to challenge 
European antagonism by moving against China in normal 
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times. But the moment the great war engaged the attention 
of all the important Powers of Europe, she moved to work 
her will upon China, unafraid of any intervention. The first 
thing was to drive Germany out of Kiao-chao and thus out 
of the whole province of Shan-tung. This was done plausibly, 
as an ally of Great Britain. Probably the British and French 
forces in Asia could have done it themselves, but they ac- 
quiesced in and indeed welcomed Japan’s aid, particularly 
since the latter country protested that she had no ulterior 
designs. ‘Japan has no territorial ambitions,” said Count 
Okuma; ‘‘her warlike operations will not extend beyond de- 
fense of her own legitimate interests. . . . Japan has no ulterior 
motive, no thought of depriving China or other peoples of any- 
thing which they now possess.”” Probably Count Okuma was 
quite sincere. But he was a civilian and not a member of one 
of the great military clans; and he was Prime Minister on 
sufferance, the actual majority of the Parliament being against 
him and thus able to dictate policies over his head. However, 
the world generally took his declarations at their face value 
and assumed that after driving the Germans out of Shan-tung 
Japan would undo the former German conquest by restoring 
that province in its entirety to China. 

Japan’s different purpose, however, soon appeared. Im- 
mediately after the expulsion of the Germans from Tsing-tau the 
Chinese Government prepared to resume the administration 
of that place. From doing so it was prevented by the Jap- 
anese, who appointed their own custom-house and other local 
authorities, took possession of the Shan-tung Railroad and 
other properties, which really belonged to a private Chino- 
German company, and generally treated the province as spoils 
of war. Baron Sakatani, formerly Finance Minister and now 
Mayor of Tokio, publicly and with much approval urged that 
a Japanese civil government should be established at Tsing-tau, 
‘to manage and develop Shan-tung.” Other representative 
and influential public men made similar utterances, and it 
became apparent that the Germans had been ousted only to 
let the Japanese take their place. 

This was explicitly declared on January 18 last, when Japan 
made upon China her notorious twenty-one demands; which 
were to be kept secret until granted, under penalty of having 
other and harsher ones added to them. Those demands have 
since been modified in some respects, but the chief of them 
has remained unchanged, and has now been granted by China 
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under pressure. That was, and is, that Japan shall succeed 
to all the rights, privileges, and powers which Germany had in 
the Province of Shan-tung. As Germany secured her status 
there by sheer force and conquest, it seems to be no exaggera- 
tion to say that Japan has taken Shan-tung from China as 
spoils of war. At least she has done so ‘‘once removed”— 
she has taken from Germany as spoils of war that which Ger- 
many similarly took from China. To paraphrase a familiar 
proverb, the beneficiary and successor of the conqueror is as 
bad as the conqueror. 

The chief points of the modified demands which Japan 
has made, and which China has granted, may be briefly stated. 
Japan completely succeeds Germany in Shan-tung, and that 
extensive, populous, and opulent province becomes a Japanese 
protectorate. The exceptional significance of that is seen on 
the map. Japan already possesses the Regent’s Sword Pen- 
insula, so that the acquisition of Shan-tung gives her control 
of both sides of the entrance to the Gulf of Pe-chi-li—practi- 
cally of the gulf itself and of the approaches by sea to Tien- 
tsin and to Peking itself. She has the capital of China by 
the throat. Again, in Southern Manchuria a Japanese pro- 
tectorate is established, under which Japan is to have the 
exclusive control of the police and also the option of all foreign 
loans and of all railroad-building. In Eastern or Inner Mon- 
golia—Outer Mongolia having been appropriated by Russia— 
another Japanese protectorate is established, under which 
Japan is to control all foreign railroad loans and all foreign 
loans of any kind which are to be met by taxation, and is also 
to designate the treaty ports which are to be opened. If China 
needs foreign advisers in governmental affairs, she is to get 
them from Japan. She is to purchase most of her military 
arms and other supplies from Japan, or is to let Japan build 
arsenals in China for their manufacture. In Fu-kien Province, 
facing Formosa, China is to grant no other Power than Japan 
any concession for a ship-yard, coaling-station, or similar es- 
tablishment, and is to permit no private establishment of the 
kind to be created with foreign capital. 

It will now be pertinent and instructive to compare these 
stipulations with the terms of some previous agreements to 
which Japan and China have been parties. In 1899 John Hay, 
our Secretary of State, secured the adherence of Japan, along 
with other nations, to his principle of ‘‘an open door and equality 
of opportunity” for all nations in China. In 1907 Japan and 
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Russia agreed ‘‘to recognize the independence and the territorial 
integrity of the Chinese Empire, and the principle of equal 
opportunity for the commerce and industry of all nations in 
the said empire,’”’ and they engaged ‘‘to uphold and defend the 
respect of that principle by all the peaceful means possible to 
them.”’ In 1908 Japan and the United States agreed ‘‘to pre- 
serve the common interests of the Powers in China, by support- 
ing by all pacific means at their disposal the independence 
and integrity of China, and the principle of equal opportunity 
for commerce and industry of all nations in that Empire.” 
In 1911 Japan and Great Britain agreed upon ‘‘the preserva- 
tion of the common interests of all Powers in China by insuring 
the independence and integrity of the Chinese Empire and the 
principle of equal opportunities for the commerce and industry 
of all nations in China.” Finally, there is the ‘‘most favored 
nation’”’ clause in all the treaties between China and other 
Powers, which declares that the country making each treaty 
shall have ‘“‘free and equal participation in all privileges, im- 
munities, and advantages that may have been or may hereafter 
be granted” by the Chinese Government to any other nation. 

It would be interesting to see compatibility and harmony 
demonstrated between these treaty stipulations and obligations 
and the agreement which Japan is now imposing upon China. 
Japanese jugglers are the most dexterous in the world, and it 
may be that some deft and plausible casuist could make it 
appear that for Japan to have exclusive privileges in a large 
and important part of China is the same as for all nations to 
have equal opportunities there. ‘‘Logic is logic,” said Dr. 
Holmes. But the delegation of insistent Missourians demand- 
ing to be shown is numerous, and in the absence of a far more 
convincing ‘‘Q. E. D.” than has yet appeared they will think 
that the ‘“‘scrap of paper”’ business has had a flagrant analogue 
in the Far East, as a result of which the world is likely soon 
to be confronted with a reorganized and awakened China under 
Japanese control or else a practical partitioning of China be- 
tween Japan and Russia. If so, the other Powers concerned, 
as treaty parties, may or may not make more effective protest 
than they did to the tearing up of the treaty which guaranteed 
the neutrality of Belgium. Eastern Asia and Western Europe 
are a long way apart. 
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OUR COLONEL AT HIS BEST 


TueE United States of America is a large body of land bounded 
on the north by fishing, on the east by fighting, on the south 
by anarchy, and on the west by rumors of trouble. Its in- 
habitants are divided into two classes—‘‘the People” and 
‘Roosevelt and Bryan,” both perennial. Its government is 
of, for, and by the former, as unremittingly elucidated by the 
latter. Presidents come and go, political parties rise and fall, 
issues spring like mushrooms from the fertile soil, only to be 
supplanted by others, which, too, in turn, wither under the burn- 
ing sun; but our unarmed citizenry is imperishable, and Roose- 
velt and Bryan can never say die. It is fitting, then, that this 
venerable journal should signalize the beginning of its second 
cycle with due recognition of the simultaneous reappearance 
upon the first pages of our public prints of these our most cher- 
ished heralds of variegated evangels, lest nothing of note should 
be omitted from the pages of historical romance. 

Although it is a matter of common understanding that the 
one is a warrior and the other a pacifist, both are Colonels and 
both Crusaders. At the moment two demons engage their 
respective energies—the Demon Boss and the Demon Rum. 
When these shall have been demolished others will arise in 
response to call; but sufficient unto the day are the dragons 
thereof; let the fascinating present transfix our attention. 

Great was the popular rejoicing when our more admired 
but less beloved Colonel was haled into court by one Barnes, 
descended from Belial and designated by an imaginative wit- 
ness as Nero the ruthless fiddler. The people were wearied 
by tales of slaughter and eager for diversion such as might tend 
to relieve the tedium of psychological depression. Their in- 
terest in the aggressive plaintiff, we take it, was not excessive. 
Even the report that he was a Harvard man evoked hardly 
more excitement than the suspicion that he was also a bad 
man, so comparatively common have both become in recent 
years. Some, indeed, so we have been told, assumed that 
because he was a plaintiff his name was Bardwell and they 
continued in this belief until they were informed in due course 
that formerly it was Jekyll, but now it was Hyde. In any 
case, the people wanted a Hero, not a Nero—and they suffered 
no disappointment. 

We have never concerned ourselves greatly over the name 
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of the Cuban hill which our militant Colonel ascended, nor as 
to whether he climbed on foot or on horseback; the main 
point, it always seemed to us, was that, wherever he arrived 
and however he got there, he thereby demonstrated the pos- 
session of exceptional strategic capacity. Unlike others less 
observant, therefore, we were not surprised when at the very 
outset, although for the first time in his long and active career 
upon fields of battle, he promptly assumed the defensive, thus 
obtaining the advantage of the first and fullest light from the 
lime—as pretty an example of tactical skill as we can recall. 

Technically the case was that of one Barnes, alias Jekyll, 
alias Hyde, alias Nero, e al., plaintiff, against Our Colonel, 
defendant, for having uttered a libel when he said that there 
was an “all-powerful invisible government which is responsible for 
the maladministration and corruption in the public offices of the 
State”; that this invisible government exists through the co- 
operation between the leaders of supposed rival parties—that 
‘the interests of Mr. Barnes and Mr. Murphy are fundamentally 
identical, and that when the issue between popular rights and 
corrupt and machine-ruled government is clearly drawn the 
two bosses will always be found fighting on the same side openly 
or covertly, giving one another such support as can with safety 
be rendered.” 

The sole question was whether the facts could be held to 
justify this portrayal. Was the plaintiff the type of person 
thus depicted? If so, no libel had been uttered; if not, he 
could recover damages. That was all. But did Our Colonel 
propose to contribute a fortnight or more of valuable time to 
an investigation of the proclivities of one Barnes? Hardly! 
If any character was to be diagnosed, it should be one worth 
considering; in a word, his own. If anybody was to be tried, 
it should be himself. If wrong-doing were charged, it should 
be against him; if righteousness were to prevail, it should be 
his righteousness. He was no Nero playing second fiddle; 
he was a Hero accustomed to lead the orchestra and accept 
the plaudits of the multitude. His primary obligation was to 
gratify the audience, not to win a trumpery libel suit. Who 
really cared whether the morals of one insignificant Barnes 
were good, bad, or indifferent? Why investigate a person when 
a@ personage was at hand? ‘There could be but one answer to 
these pertinent queries. And so it came about that Our Colonel 
climbed promptly into the high chair, grinned happily, and said 
with glee: 
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“Now turn on your X-rays!” 

The self-revelation which ensued occupied so much time 
and filled so many columns that even the President, who for 
some reason seemed to be really interested in the proceedings, 
smilingly confessed to a sense of bewilderment when asked for 
an opinion, and the duller-witted writers of editorials threw 
up their hands in despair. Nevertheless, the more salient 
points are sufficiently clear. Did Our Colonel wish to become 
Governor of New York after he had conquered Spain? He 
did. Could he have hoped to realize that praiseworthy am- 
bition without the co-operation of the Republican political 
machine? Assuredly not. 


“At that time,’ continued Mr. Ivins, “you knew of Mr. Platt’s 
reputation as the leader or boss of the party in this State?” 
““As the boss of the party in this State, yes,” said Mr. Roosevelt. 
“And you deliberately, by agreement, met him for the purpose 
of discussing your nomination at the coming convention by the Re- 
publican party?” 
“T did.” 


A telling point! suggested the learned counsel. But the 
gentlemen of the jury did not seem to be shocked. Perhaps 
they recalled that our pacific Colonel, when seeking one of the 
various elections to which he has aspired, took Mr. Charles 
F. Murphy to his capacious bosom, and that even our present 
Chief Magistrate did upon occasion, in days gone by, ‘‘deliber- 
ately meet” the Hon. James Smith, Jr., for a precisely similar 
purpose. As observant American citizens, the jurymen were 
not unfamiliar with the ways of candidates who classify bosses 
with platforms as necessary means to highly worthy ends. 
Moreover, Our Colonel had already fixed his conditions through 
the well-known accelerator, Mr. Lemuel Eli Quigg, who re- 
ported with noticeable explicitness: 


I told him [Senator Platt] that you said that you would like to be 
nominated; that you understood perfectly that if you were nominated 
it would be as a result of his support; that you were not the sort of 
man who would accept a nomination directly out of the hands of the 
organization without realization of the obligation, thereby assumed, 
to sustain the organization and to promote and uphold it, and that 
you were perfectly prepared to meet the obligation and to discharge 
it justly; that if you were Governor you would not wish to be any- 
thing else than Governor; that you would not wish to be a figurehead 
or to accept any position before the public or in your own mind which 
was not in keeping with the dignity of the office or which would not 
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allow you to discharge your duties in the light of your judgment and 
conscience, but that you would take the office, if at all, intending in 
good faith to act the part of his friend personally and politically; 
to acknowledge and respect his position as the head of the Republican 
organization and as the Republican Senator from the State of New 
York; that you would not be led into any factional opposition to the 
organization, but that, on the contrary, you would aim constantly to 
make its interests identical with the public interests; that you would 
consult with the Senator freely and fully on all important matters; 
that you would adopt no line of policy and agree to no important mat- 
ter or nomination without previous consultation, and that you wanted 
him to agree to the same thing on his part, so that both you and he 
could meet in consultation with minds free and open, each intending 
to reach a conclusion satisfactory to both and in that to preserve 
absolute harmony in the organization and among the supporters 
of the party. 

I told him that you said that you did not mean by this that you 
would do everything that was wanted precisely as it might be orig- 
inally suggested, but that you did mean in good faith and honest 
friendship to enter with him upon the consideration of all matters 
proposed, without prejudice and with the intention to reach a con- 
clusion which the Senator no less than yourself would deem wisest 
and best. 


To this Mr. Roosevelt replied that this statement of his 
attitude was “‘substantially correct” and added: 


I sha’n’t try to go over your different sentences in detail; but, 
for instance, instead of saying that I did not ‘‘ wish” to be a figurehead, 
you should have used the word “consent,” and there are various 
similar changes, to which I think you will agree. ... In short, I want 
to make clear that there was no question of pledges or promises, least 
of all a question of bargaining for the nomination; but that I promptly 
told you the position I would take if I was elected Governor and sug- 
gested what I thought it would be best for both Senator Platt and 
myself to do so as to prevent the chance of any smash-up which 
would be disastrous to the welfare of the party and equally disastrous 
from the standpoint of good government. I was not making any 
agreement as to what I would do on consideration that I received 
the nomination. I was stating the course which I thought it would 
be best to follow, for the sake of the party and for the sake of the State, 
both considerations outweighing infinitely the question of my own 
nomination. 


—an answer which, while perhaps not wholly unexceptionable, 
is far more creditable than the public had been led to expect. 
In a word, the candidate accepted the nomination from the 
boss with full appreciation of his obligation and with promise 
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of due recognition, but without surrendering his own right of 
ultimate decision—a position which, it must be admitted in 
fairness to Mr. Roosevelt, he maintained consistently while 
serving as Governor of his State. 

The examination continued: 


“You know what a boss is?” 

3 | do.”’ 

“Ts it not a fact that they dictated those nominations?” 

“Unquestionably,” replied the Colonel, with a grin that took the 
sting out of the question. 

Mr. Ivins wanted to know if it had been the Colonel’s intention 
to stand by Platt and Odell. 

“As long as they went straight,’ he shot back. 

Q.—You took it for granted that they would go straight, didn’t 
you? A.—At that time they showed every symptom of it. Mr. 
Parker had been elected the year before, and the machine was in a 
chastened attitude. 

“Did you during that campaign attack machine politics of boss 
rule?” asked Mr. Ivins. 

The Colonel said he didn’t, because bossism wasn’t an issue then, 
and there was no feeling against it in the shape of an independent 
movement. 

“Then you do not attack anything unless there is a feeling against 
it?” 

“T attack iniquities,” the Colonel came back. “TI attack wrong- 
doing. I try to choose the time for an attack when I can get the 
bulk of the people to accept the principles for which I stand. I be- 
lieve that you can only accomplish reforms of a permanent character 
when you can educate the people up to the point of standing by them.” 

Mr. Ivins wanted to know if the Colonel always stood for righteous- 
ness, but with an eye on opportunity. The Colonel said it was neces- 
sary always to stand for righteousness, ‘‘just exactly as I did while I 
was Governor.” 


Whether or not, in standing invariably for righteousness, 
he kept one eye upon opportunity, the witness omitted to say. 
That he would have replied in the affirmative, if at all, we have 
little doubt. And he might have added: Why not? It is 
good for the people that I should serve them, because I am pure 
and true. Logically I must put myself in the way of performing 
my duty. If it becomes necessary to consort with the wicked 
in order to gain my point I have no hesitation in doing so, be- 
cause I cannot be contaminated. Others, as a rule, combine 
the attributes of Jekyll and Hyde, but I am exclusively Jekyll. 
I would not even appoint Hyde Minister to France. I do not 
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have to consider whether I am right or wrong. I am invariably 
right. I could not be otherwise. I am grateful to those who 
aid me, because thereby they prove their faith in righteousness 
and their possession of an exalted spirit. Money contributed 
in my behalf is as surely sanctified as if bestowed upon the Y. M. 
-C. A. I recognize no obligation which conflicts with the public 
good, but I would never repudiate a friend until his unworthi- 
ness had been clearly established. I am both a servant of God 
and an American man. Take me or leave me. 

This is the Roosevelt creed as emphasized, to his intense 
delight, in this ridiculous trial for libel. In part it is not novel; 
as a whole it is the unique possession of our most vivid living 
personality. So let it be stamped indelibly upon the pages of 
our history! 


RAILROAD POSTAL RATES 


THE controversy between the Post-office Department and 
the railroads is in a way reminiscent of the classic problem 
concerning the impingement of an irresistible force upon an 
immovable body. In the latter case it is quite obvious that 
something highly interesting must happen. Either the force 


must cease to be irresistible or the body must cease to be im- 
movable, or both. In the former case, which is just now of 
much pertinence, there must apparently be a similar result. 
Either the Post-office Department must admit that the railroads 
are not ‘‘looting the postal revenues” or the railroads must 
admit that the Government is not “robbing the railroads,” 
or both. 

The origin of the controversy was in the exigencies of the 
post-office budget. A few years ago that budget was made to 
balance and even to show a considerable balance of profit, for 
the first time at least in many years. But with the establish- 
ment of the parcel post there was menace of the old deficit, and 
this was all the more unwelcome because of the probability of a 
deficit in the general national budget. Had there been assured 
a considerable revenue surplus, out of which the postal deficit 
might be met, it would have mattered little. But in the cir- 
cumstances actually existing retrenchment and economy became 
indispensable. Something was accomplished by reduction of 
forces in post-offices and by curtailment of rural free-delivery 
services. But these were not enough, and a more important 
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saving was sought through a sweeping reduction of the payments 
made to the railroads for carrying the mails. 

The argument for such reduction seems plausible from one 
point of view. It can scarcely be challenged that the railroads 
ought to do carrying for the Government as cheaply as for any 
one else. But, says the Post-office Department, they are not 
doing so; they are getting about twice as much for carrying 
mail matter as for first-class express matter. To demonstrate 
this, figures are cited. Railroads get $1.20 a hundred pounds 
for carrying express matter from New York to Chicago, and for 
carrying the mails over the same route they get $2.58. If that 
were all there were to be said about it the statement would be 
conclusive. But it is not all. 

The rate on a hundred pounds by express from New York to 
Chicago, as given, is the rate on a single package of that weight 
and of moderate bulk. The rate on a hundred pounds of mail 
matter is the rate on a large number of packages, perhaps a 
score, perhaps a hundred, occupying, because of their number 
and nature, a much larger space than the single express package. 
If the hundred pounds of expressage were in a score or a hundred 
separate packages the rate on them would be much more than 
on the mail matter; and even if they were all inclosed in a single 
bag or crate, if their bulk were much larger than that of the 
single package, the charge on them would be higher. It would 
be absurdly unjust to expect a railroad to convey a package ten 
feet square for the same price as one only one foot square, even 
though the one were filled with feathers and the other with lead, 
and thus both weighed the same. 

Moreover, the Government itself has from the beginning 
established the principle of much higher rates for the transporta- 
tion of certain classes of mail matter than for express matter. 
It carries locally ten pounds of express matter in a single package 
for ten cents, while for ten pounds of sealed letters, or even a 
single ten-pound package sealed, it charges $3.20, or thirty-two 
times as much. It might, then, be reasonably contended that 
the railroads should receive a higher rate for carrying first- 
class mail than for carrying express matter. If, moreover, it be 
argued that they should carry express matter for the Government 
—parcel-post matter—for the same rates as for express com- 
panies, it may be replied that in that case the same rules should 
be applied concerning the ratio between weight and bulk. 
Postal matter averaging much more bulk than express matter 
in proportion to its weight, there is good ground for the insist- 
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ence that the space occupied should be taken into account as 
well as the mere weight of matter carried, in computing the 
just compensation. 

At any rate, the controversy is one which should be dis- 
cussed and disposed of in a seemly manner, through computa- 
tions on a business basis, and not through the calling of hard 
names. It is not edifying for the largest department of the 
Government service and the second largest industry in the 
country to charge each other with being thieves. 


ARE “PUBLIC DEFENDERS” NEEDED? 


“Pustic DEFENDER” is a misnomer. The phrase might 
properly be applied to an existing Officer, since it is the function 
of the Attorney-General, the Corporation Counsel, or whom- 
ever else, to defend the State or the municipality—which is 
the public—in suits which are brought against it, as well as 
to prosecute in its behalf suits against offenders. But that is 
by no means the intent of the phrase in the agitation which 
is now being waged for the creation of an entirely new office, 
to wit: An attorney, elected by the public and paid by the 
public, who shall defend those against whom suits are brought 
by the public prosecutor. Such a “Public Defender” would 
obviously not be a defender of the public, nor a defender in 
behalf of the public, but a private counsel or attorney provided 
by the public. It might of course be added that the ‘‘ Public 
Prosecutor” is not a prosecutor of the public. No; but he is 
at least a prosecutor in behalf of the public, who owes his duty 
to the public which elects and pays him; while the ‘‘ Public 
Defender” would owe his duty to the opponent of that public. 

Hair-splitting over names apart, however, it is obvious that 
there is something to be said both for and against the marked 
innovation in our jurisprudence which is thus proposed and 
which has actually been adopted in one or two places. There 
is indisputable need in some cases for such an officer, and in- 
deed it is a not uncommon thing for one to be temporarily 
appointed by the court. When an entirely impecunious per- 
son is brought to the bar for trial, it is rightly recognized that 
his lack of means must not deprive him of the services of coun- 
sel, and so some one is assigned by the court to defend him, 
and a reasonable remuneration is made to such counsel from the 
public funds. There are also cases in which the defendants are 
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strangers who, whether they are or are not able to pay for the 
services, are insufficiently acquainted with the local bar to 
choose discriminatingly, and are therefore glad to have the court 
suggest or designate counsel to defend their rights. 

It is argued that these circumstances prove the desirability 
of having a public officer elected to serve in all such cases, 
precisely as the public prosecutor is elected to serve in them 
on the other side. Such an election would assure the readiness 
of a suitable attorney in every case of need, and it would 
preclude the suspicion of personal favoritism which sometimes 
arises when the designation of counsel is left to the presiding 
judge. Upon their face these arguments seem strong. Deeper 
scrutiny gives them, however, a less convincing aspect. 

There is a radical fallacy in assuming an analogy to exist 
between the public prosecutor and the public defender. As a 
matter of fact, there is none. The public prosecutor has the 
public for his client; the public defender would have for his 
client an individual adversary of the public. In the one case 
the public chooses some one to protect its interests; in the 
other it would choose some one to attack them. It is not an 
analogy; it is an anomaly. 

Each party to a suit has a right to select his own counsel. 
That right is fundamental. In electing a public prosecutor 
the public does choose its own counsel. But if it elects a public 
defender, and insists that the man whom it prosecutes shall 
accept him, it thus denies that right to the defendant, and com- 
pels him to accept counsel selected not by himself, but by his 
adversary. A more extraordinary situation could not easily 
be conceived. A defendant might have a legitimate objection 
to the public defender, and cause for doubting the fidelity or 
efficiency of his services. In such a case it would be an intol- 
erable hardship to impose that functionary upon him against 
his will. 

These actual or possible objections to the elected public 
defender do not obtain against the appointment of counsel 
by the court. For such counsel is selected not by the opposing 
party to the suit, but by an impartial authority, who inclines 
no more to the prosecution than to the defense. Moreover, 
there is room for the exercise of discretion. If the defendant 
has valid cause for dissatisfaction with the counsel at first. 
selected by the judge, the judge is ready to substitute another. 
It is also possible for the court to select counsel specially suited 
by temperament and experience for the special case in hand, 
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and thus to assure the defendant really better service than he 
would be likely to receive from a stated public functionary. 
There is doubt, too, whether in most courts there are enough 
cases requiring assigned counsel to warrant the ereatidn of such 
an office. Certainly it would be deplorable to encourage the 
multiplication of causes in forma pauperis. Whether an ac- 
quitted and vindicated defendant should be recouped by the 
State for the cost to which the State has put him by its prosecu- 
tion of him, is an open question, of which more may some time 
be heard. It would be better that this should be done than 
that the cost of all defenses should be thrown upon the State, 
and that the State should be put into the paradoxical position 
of selecting and subsidizing both its champion and its adversary. 


THE MYSTERY OF MYTHS 


The Turtle Bay yarn has gone aglimmering! So we might 
have expected, with confidence born of frequent observation 
and of long experience. And over that happy release from 
fearsomeness we might rejoice and be glad, were it not for the 
haunting conviction that about to-morrow, or at least the day 
after, we shall have another blithe and brazen myth bob up 


serenely, to be a nine days’ wonder alike of mendacity and of 
credulity. It is now fourscore years, lacking one, since T'ravels 
of Baron Roorbach appeared, but never in that time has the 
trail of impudent tarradiddles been permitted to grow old. 

Note the flagrance of the Myth of Turtle Bay. ‘I saw them 
there,’ distinctly declared the deft narrator. He saw five 
Japanese warships and six colliers and supply-ships. He saw 
four thousand Japanese marines and sailors in occupation of 
Turtle Bay—four thousand; count them! He saw that the 
harbor was mined. He saw that there was a wireless telegraphic 
plant in operation. He saw that Japanese patrol-ships were 
guarding the approaches to the harbor, while armed men and 
stores of ammunition were being landed at the military camp 
ashore. He saw sixty tons of ammunition landed. He saw 
hundreds of sailors armed with rifles daily marching from some 
place behind the camp down to the beach. ‘“Queque ipse 
miserrima vidi.” 

But ‘‘mark, now, how plain a ‘tale shall put you down.” 
Official scrutiny swiftly followed the promulgation of this 
startling story, with the result that the great armada was re- 
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solved into one Japanese naval ship run fast aground, one re- 
pair-ship, one supply-ship, two fishing-schooners, and two fishing- 
boats. The other four ships, the colliers, the thousands of 
armed men, the camp, the wireless telegraphy, the patrols, the 
sixty tons of ammunition, ‘‘all goned afay mit de lager beer, 
afay in de Ewigkeit!”’ 

_ How often have we heard that tale of the message ‘‘ We are 
starving!’ written under the postage stamps of letters from 
Germany, thus to escape the censor and to give to the world 
tidings of distress which otherwise would be suppressed. An 
innumerable company have heard of it from somebody else 
who actually saw it. Now and then even some one has de- 
clared that he himself saw it, saw the actual writing under the 
stamp; only, as it was some one’s else letter, he could not show 
it in proof. Probably myriads have believed the story; but 
the world waits with amusement and patience mingled for 
some one actually to show a single envelope bearing such a 
message. 

Then there were those Russian troops passing through 
Scotland and England. They were seen, positively and actually 
seen, by innumerable witnesses. Company, regiment, brigade, 
and corps, appearing first in Scotland, where they had doubt- 
less been landed from vessels coming around the North Cape; 
trainload after trainload rushing southward; seen also in Lon- 
don streets, a whole army marching through the streets at 
night, from the station at which they landed from the Scottish 
trains to that at which they were to entrain for the nearest 
Channel port; and finally train after train laden with Cossacks, 
a train every ten minutes, all the night long, rushing down to 
the shore of the ‘‘Silver Streak.” Of course the British were 
all too patriotic to tell of it, or even to pay any attention to it. 
Perhaps they all shut themselves in their houses as the Cossacks 
passed by, like the loyal folk of Coventry when Lady Godiva 
rode abroad. But the Peeping Tom who reported the thing 
saw it. He saw it with his own eyes. He timed the Russian- 
laden trains as they passed and noted the precision with which 
they went, one every ten minutes. The succession was kept 
up for so many hours, and each train consisted of so many 
cars, and each car contained so many men; wherefore a simple 
process in multiplication told how many tens of thousands of 
Russian soldiers had been landed in Northern France, thanks 
to Britain’s control of the sea. But has one single, solitary 
soldier of them all materialized upon the plains of Flanders? 
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It is an old story—the Roorbach, the Munchausenism. 
We ourselves have heard, in days of youth, the story of those 
‘“‘sealed orders” under which the Russian fleet came to New 
York in 1863; sealed orders, which, if occasion had arisen for 
their opening, would doubtless have directed the Russian com- 
mander to place his ships and men at the disposal of the United 
States navy. We have heard of men who talked with the 
Russian Admiral, at the dinner in his honor at the Astor House, 
and who were told by him that he had such orders in his strong- 
box. Nay, we have heard of those who actually saw the or- 
ders—that is to say, the outside of the envelope in which they 
were sealed! Yet, strangely enough, neither at Washington 
nor at Petrograd has any official hint of the existence of such 
orders ever been disclosed. 

Great is the mystery of the myth! Not that it exists, 
for man is an inventive and an imaginative creature, but rather 
that it so much persists, and that despite its recurring repudi- 
ation and the ridicule which falls upon it, there are never lack- 
ing multitudes of eager believers. If a companion piece to 
the Turtle Bay monstrosity were put forward to-morrow, still 
more extravagantly and impudently fictitious, it would prob- 
ably command even more numerous and more excited believers 
than the original. Did we say that Travels of Baron Roorbach oc- 


curred nearly eighty years ago? Nay; Roorbach began his 
peregrinations when Adam told that first lie in Eden, and he 


is still marching on! 


MARK TWAIN’S WAR MAP 


Mark Twain was editor of the Buffalo Express when the 
Germans were approaching Paris in 1870, and on September 
17th of that year he published the interesting map of the forti- 
fications, drawn by himself, which is reproduced on the following 
page. 

The idea of this map [he wrote] is not original with me, but is bor- 
rowed from the Tribune and the other great metropolitan journals. 

I claim no other merit for this production (if I may so call it) 
than that it is accurate. The main blemish of the city-paper maps of 
which it is an imitation is, that in them more attention seems paid 
to artistic picturesqueness than geographical reliability. 

Inasmuch as this is the first time I ever tried to draft and engrave 
a map, or attempt anything in the line of art at all, the commenda- 
tions the work has received and the admiration it has excited among 
the people, have been very grateful to my feelings. And it is touching 
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THE ABOVE MAP [HE WROTE] EXPLAINS ITSELF 


to reflect that by far the most enthusiastic of these praises have come 
from people who know nothing at all about art. 

By an unimportant oversight I have engraved the map so that it 
reads wrong-end first, except to left-handed people. I forgot that in 
order to make it right in print it should be drawn and engraved up- 
side down. However, let the student who desires to contemplate the 
map stand on his head or hold it before her looking-glass. That will 
bring it right. 
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The reader will comprehend at a glance that that piece of river with 
the “High Bridge” over it got left out to one side by reason of a slip 
of the engraving-tool, which rendered it necessary to change the entire 
course of the River Rhine or else spoil the map. After having spent 
two days in digging and gouging at the map, I would have lost so 
much work. 

I never had so much trouble with anything in my life as I did with 
this map. I had heaps of little fortifications scattered all around 
Paris, at first, but every now and then my instruments would slip 
and fetch away whole miles of batteries and leave the vicinity as clean 
as if the Prussians had been there. 

The reader will find it well to frame this map for future reference, 
so that it may aid in extending popular intelligence and dispelling 


the wide-spread ignorance of the day. 
MARK TWAIN. 


OFFICIAL COMMENDATIONS. 


It is the only map of the kind I ever saw.—U. S. Grant. 

It places the situation in an entirely new light.—Bismarck. 

I cannot look at it without shedding tears.—Brigham Young. 

It is very nice large print.—Napoleon. 

My wife was for years afflicted with freckles, and though everything 
was done for her relief that could be done, all was in vain. But, sir, 
since her first glance at your map, they have entirely left her. She 
has nothing but convulsions now.—J. Smith. 

If I had this map I could have gone out of Metz without any 
trouble.—Bazaine. 

I have seen a great many maps in my time, but none that this one 
reminds me of.—Trochu. 

It is but fair to say that in some respects it is a truly remarkable 
map.—W. T. Sherman. 

I said to my son Frederick William, “If you could only make a map 
like that, I would be perfectly willing to see you die—even anxious.” 
—William III. 


‘ COMMENT 


SEcRETARY TUMULTY listened intently when Senator Ham- 
ilton Lewis said to the Democratic Club of New York: 


I now make bold to say that President Wilson has never had in 
his mind the selfish object of taking a reward for the execution of his 
promises to the people by seeking renomination as a compensation 
or asking for re-election as a return for the discharge of his obligations 
to his party and his duty to his country. 
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Speaking of my own sentiments, I dare say that if the President 
can have all his policies to which he is pledged to the people executed 
into laws and could be then left to his free will, he not only would 
not be a candidate for re-election, but in justice to the sacred grief 
which has afflicted him, and the sweet and tender obligations which 
still rest upon him, would abandon public office for the private refuge 
of home, family, and friends. 

He would be found, I am sure, pointing his countrymen to the 
fact that he has executed his pledges, given the nation the relief it 
sought, restored it to peace and security, put it upon the pathway 
of prosperity and progress, and then declined to take another term in 
office, that it may be evident before the world that what he did 
was for the cause of right and not for the hope of reward, and to 
demonstrate before the nation that a man can unselfishly serve his 
countrymen without having as the object of each action a return 
compensation. 

Thus President Woodrow Wilson, if left to his own heart’s emo- 
tion, would render up his office after his duty had been fulfilled, con- 
tent in the compensation of his conviction that he had earned the 
approval of mankind and the blessings of his God. 


‘Not inspired,” was Mr. Tumulty’s sententious and em- 
phatic comment in a tone indicative of disgust. We should 


say not—yet. 


The rise and fall of the Progressive movement is indicated 
by the following record of recent off-year elections in Michigan: 


1911. 1913. 1915. 
Republican 256,729 181,155 
Democratic 123,204 133,848 
Progressive 92,874 
Socialist 20,369 
Prohibition 7,814 
Socialist Labor 2,295 
Scattering 3 


438,358 430,677 
47,307 144,422 


In 1912 the vote was: Roosevelt, 214,584; Taft, 152,244; 
Wilson, 150,751. Obviously in this State the Progressive vote 
came wholly from the Republican Party and has returned to 
its former allegiance with virtual unanimity. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Wilson was elected in 1912 without the aid of Michigan, 
and some think he may be again. 
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Lonpon, May 1.—Ambassador Walter Hines Page has barred 
liquors from his table during the war’s duration, thus following the 
lead of King George.—The Sun. 


Neutrality or economy? 


Secretary of War Daniels.—Buffalo Enquirer. 
Respectfully referred to the Hon. Lindley M. Garrison. 


Opinions differ respecting the origin of the nearly forgotten 
Niagara Falls conference. Some say Director-General John 
Barrett first suggested it. Others ascribe the honor to Mr. 
Charles H. Sherrill, our former Minister to Argentina. In 
any case the latter adventures in the Independent the somewhat 
surprising conclusion that the outcome was a notable success. 
“Public opinion,” he says, ‘‘has failed to prevent war in Europe 
or to stop its spread into Africa and Asia. The opposite is 
true on our side of the ocean. Organized public opinion, tak- 
ing shape in the A B C mediation, has triumphantly succeeded 
in averting the possibility of war in this hemisphere. This suc- 
cessful outcome of what some thought mere visionary senti- 
mentalism has had a great effect throughout the New World.” 
To which the Army and Navy Journal rejoins: 


Instead of the Niagara Falls conference “triumphantly succeeding 
in averting war,’’ it seemed to let loose a new crop of bandits and 
political outlaws in Mexico, so that for months it was impossible to 
tell from the current news which man was the most promising leader 
in the Mexican internal warfare. But most marked of all, the A B C 
mediators, however successful they were in mediating among them- 
selves, failed utterly as to Villa and Carranza, for those two estimable 
gentlemen, who before the Niagara Falls conference were as thick 
as two peas, have since the ending of the conference been trying to 
get a strangle hold on each other’s neck. What is Mr. Sherrill’s 
“triumphant mediation” worth when it makes two reformative 
brethren like Villa and Carranza fall out and pour out more Mexican 
blood? Has there not been as much fighting in Mexico since the A B C 
conference as before? Is this to be the bloodless calm of peace ushered 
in by triumphant mediation all over the world? If so, we suggest 
our Army be increased at once to a million men and our Navy doubled 


as to battleships. 


It seems to be hardly worth while to engage in this inter- 
esting controversy, but the misapprehension respecting the 
functions of the worthy gentlemen who participated in the 
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conference must not be permitted to stand. They were not 
mediators; they were meditators. 


The man who lately declared that Yale University no longer 
existed as an institution of learning was ready to attribute her down- 
fall partly to her president, whom he suspected was not a good col- 
lege president.—Epwarp S. Martin in Life. 


With felicitations to the distinguished grammarian whom 
we suspect was a Harvard, not a Yale, man. 


I speak for myself and I believe for the great majority of German- 
Americans when I say that we are with the President of the United 
States in all matters affecting National honor or National prestige. 
—HerMAN Ripper in the Staats-Zeitung. 


Maybe so; we hope so; but how happens it that none 
other has felt the need of proclaiming that he is not a perjurer 
or a traitor? 





THE PROBLEM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


BY LINDLEY M. GARRISON, SECRETARY OF WAR 





Tue problem of National Defense—how shall we solve it? 

That, of course, depends upon what we consider the prob- 
lem itself to be. The great difficulty at the present time arises 
out of a failure to agree as to its fundamental factors—a failure 
which is largely due to inattention and neglect. 

I shall endeavor to consider the matter from the standpoint 
of reason and common sense, with a view to determining whether 
all sensible people should not be in agreement upon this most 
important subject. 

The early settlers of this country brought with them an 
inveterate hatred of tyranny and oppression and all things 
connected therewith—including, of course, military force. Mon- 
archies and oligarchies always had trained armies at hand 
and could even hire them in time of need, and they used them 
not only against alien populations, but often against their own 
people, and always to support the king and the nobles against 
the commons. It was inevitable that out of such circumstances 
a prejudice should grow; and although with us at this time it 
is without foundation, without reason, and although we may 
not be conscious of it, it still survives and persists. This preju- 
dice cannot survive if brought forth and subjected to the light 
of reason and of common sense. Here, now, in this country, 
with the form of our government and the character of our 
people, there is no foundation for any fear that military force 
will impinge in the slightest degree upon the civil authority, 
or be used by the civil authorities, under whose command it 
is, to tyrannize over or oppress the people. 

Another controlling factor in turning people aside from 
the proper consideration of this subject arises out of their 
abhorrence of what it connotes. To think of military precau- 
tions and military preparations brings to the mind warfare 


with all its horrors. Every humane and kindly instinct within 
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us shrinks from the contemplation of the evils attendant upon 
war. We hate to think of the sentiments aroused by war, 
the deeds committed, and the woe and wastefulness which 
ensue. Were it possible to abolish these evils by shrinking 
from the contemplation thereof, that remedy would long since 
have been effectually applied. Right-thinking people the world 
over have for centuries deprecated war and its evils; and if 
these evils could have been abolished by the simple process of 
refusing to think of them, that process would by this time 
have had world-wide application. Sensible people, however, 
realize the impossibility of so simple and easy a solution of this 
as of other similar distressing conditions of individual and 
national life. 

No; turning aside will not do—it not only will not prevent 
the calamity, but it will serve to make its effects more dis- 
astrous when it does come. If we would respect ourselves, 
and deserve the respect of others, and have that courage with- 
out which man is useless, we must not shrink from or shirk 
our problem because of any of its repellent or repulsive features. 

A great deal of inattention, and considerable opposition, is 
based upon the statement and belief that if a nation takes 
military precautions and makes military preparation, it invites 
what it seeks to prevent or repel. This contention does not 
seem to have any foundation in reason or in fact. It certainly 
is not so in any similar situation, in either our spiritual or our 
physical life. Those who entertain and give expression to this 
feeling would be shocked, I am sure, if a similar attitude were ap- 
plied to other like matters. Does the citizen invite the conflagra- 
tion by preparing a force to extinguish and minimize the results 
of fire? Do men invite ill health by taking precautions to pre- 
serve the soundness of their bodies and by having a force of 
trained physicians to prevent and minimize the disastrous 
consequences of disease? Does a body of scientific sanitarians, 
trained and ready to cope with epidemics, invite the latter or 
make them more likely to come upon us? Do business men 
who make wise disposition of their means against the possibility 
of panic invite the latter and make it more likely to occur? 
Surely none of these things is so,.and just as surely there is 
no rational basis for believing that a nation which takes proper 
military precautions and makes proper military preparations 
is inviting war. 

They, however, who deprecate the taking of these precau- 
tions and the making of these preparations urge still further 
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opposition somewhat akin to that just disposed of. They say: 
“Tf you are strong enough to fight, you are more likely to 
fight,” or, stated in the negative, “‘If your nation is not prepared 
for war, your nation will be less likely to be involved in war.” 

To be perfectly frank, I cannot perceive the slightest basis 
in reason or fact for such a contention. Where in the realms 
of spiritual or physical life do those who urge this contention 
find any basis for its soundness? Do the things which we call 
evil refrain from assaulting the weak, the flabby, and the feeble? 
In the physical sphere, where and when have feebleness and 
flabbiness and weakness acted as a shield and a buckler? Where 
in the history of nations do we find the strong staying its hand 
because of the feebleness of its rival? The pages of history 
literally abound with instances to the contrary. Civilizations 
which in their day reached the highest pinnacles of mental, 
spiritual, and physical life have disappeared from the face of 
the earth, and their names are almost forgotten by men, because 
they. became feeble and flabby and were toppled over by the 
strong. Inanimate nature and human nature progress by the 
survival of the fittest, and they who are weak and flabby are 
not fit. If by this suggestion those who entertain it mean, as 
they would seem to mean, that the strong are more likely to 
use their strength than the weak, and that therefore a strong 
nation is more likely to go to war than a weak nation, let them 
frankly say so and be prepared to answer the obvious question 
which then arises. That question is, how do you justify your 
trust that other nations which are strong will refrain from , 
misusing their strength against us, if you fear that we, if strong, 
would misuse our strength against other nations? ‘There is 
no basis for any such unjust animadversion against our nation 
and our people. There is no better test of real strength than 
self-control. If we cannot trust our own strength and our con- 
trol of our strength, if we cannot trust ourselves not to misuse 
our strength, how much reliance should we, as sensible men, 
place upon the conduct of other nations which are strong? 

No; that idea cannot find permanent lodgment in any 
reasoning mind. If the only reason that we should not prepare 
such strength as may be necessary to protect ourselves is because 
of a fear that we may be tempted to misuse it and may in fact 
do so, it were better to run that risk than the risk of defense- 
lessness against the strength of others, which is just as likely, 
on this theory, to be misused against us. 

We have been viewing this last objection solely on its 
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negative side; but upon its positive side there is just as 
much against it, and more, which needs consideration. The 
Hebrew Scriptures tell us that righteousness exalteth a nation. 
Whether justly or not, we firmly believe that we are a 
righteous nation—that is, that our intentions are toward 
the right. We certainly intend no marauding aggression, 
and entertain no covetousness, against that which belongs 
to others. But righteousness is not universal in either the 
spiritual sphere, or the individual sphere, or the community, 
or the national or international sphere. Righteousness is not 
self-executing. If it is to prevail, the unrighteous must be 
overthrown; and wherever injustice and unrighteousness take 
up arms to impose their will upon the just and the righteous, 
the latter must be prepared to withstand the assault and to 
prevail, if they are to survive as moral forces in the world. 

Peace—yes; peace based upon righteousness. But in the 
spiritual and the personal and community life there will al- 
ways be conflict of one sort or another so long as there exist 
the two contending forces of righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness. 

Government without force is unthinkable until unrighteous- 
ness is abolished from the earth and mankind has ceased to 
be subject to the present forces of inanimate and animate na- 
ture. Until that day comes, however, mankind must fortify 
and strengthen itself to withstand the assaults which it must 
inevitably expect, both spiritual and physical. 

Some find justification for neglect and inattention, upon 
the assumption that, for one reason or another (or, more truly 
stated, for no reason), war will never come to this nation. 
Here again it seems difficult to find a shred of foundation for 
such a belief. Certainly I cannot find any assurance which 
vindicates such a judgment. Our geographical position un- 
doubtedly minimizes the danger of invasion of our continental 
possessions. Our lack of aggressive intention and our righteous 
intentions minimize the sources and causes of war. But we 
ourselves have frequently been at war; our isolation has not 
as a fact assured our freedom from conflict; other nations 
relatively as isolated have been involved in war; and no sound 
reason can be adduced which would justify a sane man in con- 
cluding that isolation alone spells safety. Furthermore, our isola- 
tion is geographical only. No nation dwells unto itself alone. 
Modern conditions have caused the interests of nations to be 
as correlated as those of families who have intermarried. The 
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interests of many of the large nations to-day are inextricably 
interwoven with those of some or all of the others. 

Nor can sure reliance be placed upon our lack of aggressive 
intention, our freedom from covetousness, or our tendency 
toward righteousness. The conflicts and struggles in the 
spiritual and the physical spheres are not always or often be- 
tween the unrighteous and the unrighteous, or between the 
covetous. Evil preys upon virtue, the unjust upon the just, 
and the covetous upon those whose possessions they covet. 

Self-respect, without which man is an invertebrate animal, 
requires that we should be prepared to protect that which we 
cherish, which not only includes our material possessions, but 
that intangible something which makes us a distinctive nation 
in the eyes of the world. 

No; we cannot justify neglect on this score; we cannot 
rest assurance upon righteous intention, or lack of bad motives, 
or possession of good motives, or isolation. 

Another obstacle to the proper consideration of the subject 
is potent, though perhaps in many cases unconscious. It is 
the question of expense or cost. Men set aside for military 
service, and money spent for military material, are assumed 
to be wasted; and this consideration causes many to turn 
aside from a further consideration of the subject. 

Whatever is necessary to provide for the common defense 
must be done at whatever proper cost. The individual citizen 
surely does not feel, in those aspects of this matter which come 
most closely home to him, that such expenses are unwarranted. 
He cheerfully sees the public money devoted to the salaries 
of executives that execute the laws and enforce the right as 
against the wrong, to courts that adjust the disputes between 
the community and the individual and between individuals, 
and that determine the right and make it effective; to officers 
of justice, whether police or sheriffs or organized military force, 
which protect the life and the property of the citizen and with- 
stand the assaults of those who would overthrow public order 
and good government; to those who are trained and equipped 
to fight fires and to fight disease and to prevent epidemics 
and to minimize their consequences if, notwithstanding every 
precaution, they overtake us. Increasingly in all these lines 
the public are insisting upon further and further progress, 
which necessarily is attended with more and more ex- 


pense. 
There need be no fear, therefore, that the people will shrink 
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from any proper expense attendant upon measures of common 
defense after a common agreement has been reached. 

There is one other potent influence making for neglect of the 
present consideration and settlement of this great subject. 
I refer to those who refuse present consideration of existing 
conditions because of a belief or hope that by some inter- 
national agreement new conditions will obtain and new forces 
be brought into play. I can and do entirely sympathize with 
every sane and sensible movement that tends to abolish con- 
flict and to insure peace; but I am utterly out of sympathy 
with the idea that we should neglect or postpone consideration 
of what is now the existing condition because of a hope or be- 
lief or even conviction that it may be altered, even radically 
altered, in the future. Every right-thinking man sympathizes 
with every aspiration for peace. It may be possible to estab- 
lish an international tribunal, to limit the armament of nations, 
to provide means by which the decrees of the international 
tribunal can be made effective by forces drawn from its con- 
stituent nations, and that a long step forward may be made 
toward abolishing physical conflict between nations. I am 
firmly convinced that no nation in the world has a more sin- 
cere and active desire to this end than has our nation. If by 
anything that I could do or leave undone I could contribute 
to this end, I should welcome the opportunity thus afforded. 
This, I am sure, is the sentiment of the people of our nation. 

But such a great epochal event in the world of nations can 
be brought about only by those who are strong, courageous, 
self-respecting, and righteous; by those who look facts fear- 
lessly in the face and act accordingly; by those whose conduct 
is guided by reason and judgment. And if we are a nation 
composed of people possessing the characteristics just men- 
tioned and actuated by the motives just referred to, then we 
will fearlessly and courageously take up the present problem 
which it is our duty to determine, and will determine it properly 
and be prepared in the proper way and with the proper spirit 
for what may come hereafter. No sensible mind can believe 
that we will be more forceful in attaining our aspirations for 
peace because of an open exhibition of feebleness and weakness 
in the solving of existing problems. The voice which is firm 
and clear, which is heard and heeded, proceeds from the strong, 
sound, virile man pledged in word and in deed to righteousness. 
Those who hope to be in the van of a great movement to alter 
the current of human history and establish a new era must 
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show themselves to be courageous and wise and self-respecting 
in the way they have handled the duties enjoined upon them 
in their national life. Hideous as is the face of war, abhorrent 
as are the evils consequent upon it, its results in the long run 
cannot be so fatal to a nation as would be the failure of that 
nation courageously and fearlessly to ascertain its duty and to 
do it. 

Let us, therefore, take this matter up in the proper spirit, 
and submit those feelings which stand in the way of its proper 
consideration to the analysis and valuing of reason and common 
sense. Let us realize that our duty lies plain before us, and that 
there is no substance or worth in the obstacles which obscure 
the vision and obstruct the path. Let us align our vision and 
our courage and our judgment and keep them at work until 
we reach a common agreement. It can only be settled in that 
way, and it must be settled in that way. It is a subject which 
vitally concerns the nation and each citizen of the nation. It 
not only involves the integrity of the nation and the safety 
of the citizen and what he holds dear, but the safety of our 
institutions and of those who are to come after us. We must 
brush aside all attempts to make it the opportunity for personal 
advantage or advancement, and must absolutely exclude any 
political partisanship. This is the people’s problem—the solu- 
tion rests with us. If we have the proper stamina, we will 
face it and settle it; if we have not, that condemnation, old 
as the book of Genesis, will echo in our ears: ‘‘Unstable as 
water, thou shalt not excel.” 


I purposely refrain from discussing the policy which should 
be adopted and the details which must be carried out to make 
that policy effective. Difficult as it will be to accomplish 
properly these things, such difficulties are immeasurably in- 
creased by a lack of a coherent public opinion, and will be 
immeasurably lightened when public opinion has crystallized 
and is put in motion. If the individual citizen can be brought 
to realize his responsibility in this connection, and will banish 
prejudice, refuse to be diverted by sentiment unfounded on 
facts, and will not shrink or shirk his duty as he thus finds it, 
the rest of the task will be possible of accomplishment. Do 
not shrink from what you must consider; do not permit yourself 
to be diverted by terms of opprobrium. Militarism is used as a 
term of reproach to divert proper consideration of what must be 
considered, if the subject is to be considered at all. Militarism, 
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in the sense of having the military force interfere in the slightest 
with the conduct of government by our civil authorities, 
is not conceivable in this country, is not urged by any one, 
and is not feared even by those who use the word in that sense 
to prevent proper consideration and to confuse the public mind. 
Militarism in the sense of the absolute necessity of proper 
military precautions and military preparations is the subject- 
matter for consideration; it is the imperative question for 
decision; and it needs stout hearts and sound minds to decide 
it. We are surely not so deluded as to believe that we can reach 
by intuition what others can acquire only by training and 
expericnce. We are surely not so sacrilegious or irreverent as to 
believe that Providence has unjustly discriminated in our favor 
and against the other peoples of the world. We surely will 
not admit that any vital national duty will be neglected and 
left undone because we shrink from the proper contemplation 
of it. We surely will not admit that we are unable to read 
history intelligently, to consider facts relevantly, and to reach 


conclusions sensibly. 
LinpLEY M. Garrison. 





FREEING ALASKA FROM RED-TAPE 


BY FRANKLIN K. LANE, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


WE have committed ourselves to a new policy of develop- 
ment in Alaska. Instead of allowing the vast riches of that 
great territory to be exploited at the haphazard will or whim 
of individuals and corporations intent only upon quick and 
large profits for themselves, we have set our faces to the task 
of developing Alaska and its resources in a large, sane, and con- 
servative manner suited to the magnitude of the interests at 
stake. 

As the first step in the new policy, we are going to build a 
railroad. This decision and the building of the railroad, how- 
ever, are only the first steps. In a recent message to Congress 
President Wilson said of the Alaskan railroad that it “is only 
thrusting in the key to the storehouse and throwing back the 
lock and opening the door. How the tempting resources of the 
country are to be exploited is another matter. The resources 
must be used, but not destroyed or wasted; used, but not 
monopolized under any narrow idea of individual rights as 
against the abiding interest of communities.”’ 

Practically all the land and natural resources of Alaska are 
still the property of the people of the United States. Until 
now we have only protected these riches against monopoly and 
waste, and the most cumbersome departmental machinery has 
sufficed. Hitherto we have done little more in Alaska than 
keep a few policemen stationed at closed doors to prevent 
breaking and entering. Now that we are to open the doors, 
we need more than a police force. 

Our work there is to be broader and more complex. Mineral 
and other resources must be opened to use. The lands must he 
opened to settlement. There must be such administration of 
the laws as will give to honest settlers prompt and ready assist- 
ance, unhampered by red-tape and unnecessary delays while 
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protecting fully the rights of the nation against monopoly, 
fraud, and waste. 

We are to encourage the building of industries and com- 
merce and the making of homes and farms in the new territory. 
To do this we must plan and build systems of roads and trails 
to connect the railroads, seaports, farms, and towns; we must 
plan the location of towns and provide facilities for settle- 
ment; fuel and power must be made available for domestic 
and industrial purposes; revenues must be provided with- 
out discouragement to settlement and industry, and there 
should be no bar to efforts for simplifying and bettering taxa- 
tion methods. 

There must also be new and simple machinery for the suc- 
cessful working out of this programme. There must be organized 
administration of the highest efficiency in order that ‘‘the 
abiding interest”’ of the people of the United States may not 
only be fully protected and conserved, but that the development 
of resources and industries incident to the opening of the terri- 
tory may be encouraged and regulated with justice to all and 
along lines carefully calculated to give the greatest lasting good 
to the greatest number. The new policy is not to invite a few 
men to exploit the cream of Alaska’s riches, but to develop all 
the resources and possibilities of the territory harmoniously, 
for the best interests both of the people who go to Alaska and 
the people of the United States who own this great public 
domain. Alaska’s problems are largely peculiar to Alaska. 
Our present system of government there is heterologous. Instead 
of one government in Alaska we have a number—interlocked, 
overlapped, cumbersome, and confusing. 

In their zealousness for the particular parts of the public 
welfare which they represent, the long-distance representatives 
of bureaus located in Washington are apt to lose sight of the 
fact that they all represent the same interest and purpose. 
There is a government of the forests, a government of the fish- 
eries, one of the reindeer and natives, another of the cables and 
telegraphs. There is a government for certain public lands and 
forests, another for other lands and forests. Each of these 
governments is intent upon its own particular business, jealous 
of its own success and prerogatives, and all are more or less 
unrelated and independent in their operation. Success of the 
new policy depends very largely upon the administration of the 
laws in the territory. Experience has demonstrated that efficient 
administration is best secured by centralizing responsibility and 
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authority in the hands of a small number of men, who can be 
held strictly accountable for the results of their actions. 

The following statement of the duties and responsibilities 
which various bureaus and divisions of the several departments 
of the Government are now charged with in the administration 
of Alaskan affairs suggests the possibilities of red-tape and cir- 
cumlocution in the handling of public business of the territory: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: 
Forest Service—Controls use and sale of timber, homesteads, 


mineral rights, power sites, etc., in Chugach and Tongass National 
Forests, with combined area of 25,000,000 acres. 

Biological Survey.—Has charge of bird reserves, controls scientific 
investigations and experiments in propagation and development of 
animal life. 

Experiment Stations.—Maintained for encouragement of agricul- 
ture, experiment, and demonstration of farming methods, crops, 
cattle-breeding, etc.; sells crops grown on experimental farms. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT: 
Maintains buildings, conducts coaling-station, and makes tests of 
native coal; sends vessels to coast in course of cruises; maintains 


and operates wireless stations along coast. 


WAR DEPARTMENT: 
Road Commission.—Controls building of roads and trails with 


funds appropriated by Congress and set aside from license receipts. 
Engineer Corps.—Controls surveys, estimates, and works on river 


and harbor improvements. 
Signal Corps.—Controls construction, maintenance, and operation 


of cable between Alaska and the United States and inland telegraph 
lines and wireless telegraph stations. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT: 
Controls collection of customs duties, internal revenue, income 


tax, supervises and plans construction of public buildings; maintains 
revenue-cutter service; makes public health regulations; maintains 
life-saving service. 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT: 
Controls the mail service. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE: 
Bureau of Fisheries.—Protects seals and foxes, and sells seal-skins 


and fox-skins on Pribilof Islands; controls leasing of certain islands 
in the Aleutian group for fox-ranching; employs wardens and makes 
regulations for protection of fur-bearing animals; supervises and 
regulates fisheries, canneries, etc. 

Census Bureau.—Takes the decennial census. 
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Bureau of Lighthouses.—Constructs and maintains lighthouses, fog 
and light signals along coast. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey—Charts and channels rocks and ob- 
structions to navigation along coast. 

Steamboat Inspection Service.—Inspects and licenses steamboats, 
engineers, and officers of steamboats. 

Navigation Bureau.—Makes and enforces navigation regulations. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE: 
Controls court. machinery, marshals, United States attorneys and 
commissioners, and generally administers law and justice in the 


territory. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: 
Has charge of the enforcement of immigration laws. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR: 

General Land Office—Controls entry, patent, and disposal of public 
domain; controls and disposes of timber on public lands outside of 
national forests; disposes of applications for homesteads, mill sites, 
mineral claims, trade and manufacturing sites, town sites, coal and 
oil lands and rights of way in public lands; controls water-power 
and power sites outside of national forests; handles accounts and 
returns of surveyor-general’s office. 

Geological Survey.—Investigates mineral formations, coal and oil 
fields, water-supply and stream flow, hot springs, etc.; makes topo- 
graphical and geological maps of territory. 

Bureau of Mines.—Supervises inspection of mines and mining; 
enforces mining laws. : 

Bureau of Education.—Supervises education of Eskimos and other 
natives, and reindeer industry among natives. 

Secretary’s Office—Supervises care and custody of insane; handles 
general correspondence as to Alaskan affairs; disburses appropriations 
for protection of game by wardens appointed by the governor under 
rules and regulations of Departments of Commerce and Agriculture; 
acts as clearing-house for general Alaskan matters and performs other 
functions not specifically charged to other departments. 


Division of authority and responsibility, under this system, 
combined with the effort to direct administration at long dis- 
tance in compliance with general regulations designed for the 
United States as well as Alaska, naturally results in much red- 
tape and confusion. Especially is this true with respect to the 
administration of the laws for the disposal and protection of the 
public lands and natural resources. There is one procedure for 
making homestead, mineral, and other land entries within the 
national forests; another procedure for making such entries 
in lands outside the forest reserve. Water-power and power sites 
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within the forest reserves are leased and operated under per- 
mits from the Forest Service; there is question whether author- 
ity exists for disposal and leasing of water-power elsewhere in 
Alaska. 

It has taken as long as three years for patent to issue in 
uncontested land claims in Alaska, after final certificate was 
issued, merely because of the lengthy procedure involved in 
securing the proper filling out of papers. In filing a homestead 
location notice the homesteader in Alaska, on unsurveyed land, 
must stake his claim and in his notice describe it by metes and 
bounds, with reference to Government monuments, trees, rivers, 
or other permanent landmarks. The location notice is filed 
with the recorder of the district. Before making entry the home- 
steader must then go or apply to the surveyor-general, whose 
office is in Juneau, for a survey. If there is no contest or pro- 
test, the surveyor-general appoints a deputy to make a survey 
of the homestead claim. This survey is made at the expense of 
the homesteader. After the survey is completed, it must be 
approved by the surveyor-general and then taken by the entry- 
man to the land-office of the district in which the claim is 
located. Notice and a plat of the claim are posted on the land 
and printed in the local newspapers. If there is no contest 
against final proof on a homestead claim, the register and re- 
ceiver of the local land-office pass on the proof and issue a final 
certificate. If there is a protest, the proofs are sent to Wash- 
ington and a field investigation is ordered. 

The field division headquarters of the General Land Office 
for Alaska are at Portland, Oregon. Four special agents of the 
Land Office Field Service are kept in Alaska, and additional 
agents are sent into the territory as they are needed. Orders 
for field investigations on land claims are sent from Washington 
to Portland and forwarded from there to the agent in the field 
in Alaska. If the papers are received early enough in the 
season and the special agent who receives them has not too 
much other work, the field investigation may be made the same 
year it & ordered. If there is no protest against a final proof 
or after a field investigation has been made of such proofs, the 
claim and proofs are sent by the Land Office in Washington to 
the Geological Survey for such data as that Bureau may have 
concerning the nature of the lands involved in the claim. The 
Geological Survey notes upon the application whether the land 
in question is listed as mineral or non-mineral, and whether it is 
shown by the geological records to contain coal, petroleum, 
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mineral or thermal springs, or reservoir or power sites, etc. 
Following the receipt of this information, the Land Office, in due 
time, may grant a patent for the land. 

It will be seen that, in the event of any question arising 
over an entry which prevents the local register and receiver 
from issuing a final certificate, the papers in a homestead case, 
after final proof is offered, must make at least two round trips 
between Washington and Alaska before patent can issue. If 
there is a contest, or any complication arises out of the claim, 
this long-distance correspondence may be almost indefinitely 
extended. 

To illustrate the red-tape which prevails in the methods 
of handling Alaskan land business, let us consider the history 
of two recent land claims in Alaska. The cases cited are typical; 
they are taken at random from the files of the General Land 
Office. 

Walter H. Marrett built a house and established residence 
on a homestead claim near Haines, Alaska, in April, 1902. His 
claim was on an unsurveyed and unreserved portion of public 
land. In 1908 he applied to the surveyor-general for a survey 
of his claim. The survey was begun September 8, 1908, and 
completed two days later. On March 22, 1909, Marrett filed 
at the Land Office at Juneau an application to enter the lands 
embraced in the survey. His application was accompanied by 
the prescribed affidavit that the lands were non-mineral, and 
by the requisite notices and affidavits of publication and posting. 
In statements to the Interior Department Marrett later declared 
that the survey cost him $700. On November 13, 1909, Mar- 
rett went to the Land Office at Juneau with his witnesses and 
completed his final proofs. Six days later there was issued 
to him Final Certificate No. 0433, in which it was stated that 
‘on presentation of this certificate to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, the said Walter H. Marrett shall be en- 
titled to a patent for the tract of land above described.” The 
application, final proof, and other papers were then sent to the 
General Land Office at Washington. 

There is no record of any action on these papers in the 
Land Office in the following year. On November 11, 1910, 
Marrett wrote to the Commissioner of the Land Office, asking 
why: his patent had not been issued. To this letter he received 
a reply from the Assistant Commissioner, informing him that 
action on his entry had been deferred awaiting instructions from 
the Department under the Act of June 25, 1910, providing for 
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the withdrawal of lands for coal classification. On December 
22, 1910, the Commissioner of the Land Office referred the claim 
to the Geological Survey, asking information as to whether any 
coal or petroleum deposits were embraced in the entry. Three 
months later the Director of the Geological Survey wrote the 
Commissioner, informing him that the Survey had made no 
examination of the land and had no data on the subject, but 
‘“believed that no deposits of coal or petroleum occurred in that 
vicinity.” 

In the mean time, Marrett wrote to Delegate Wickersham, 
requesting his aid in securing the patent to his claim. Mr. 
Wickersham wrote to the Commissioner of the Land Office on 
January 3, 1911, inclosing Marrett’s letter, and on January 
28, 1911, the Commissioner wrote to Mr. Marrett, informing 
him that the lands embraced in his entry had been withdrawn 
for examination for coal and petroleum, under the Act of June 
25, 1910, and that action would be taken upon the entry as 
soon as information concerning the mineral deposits was re- 
ceived from the Geological Survey. Patent was issued May 25, 
1911, three years after the survey had been made and nine years 
after residence had been established! 

It will be noted that although action on this final proof was de- 
ferred for a year and a half, pending determination as to whether 
or not the lands involved contained coal or petroleum deposits, 
there was no field investigation, or any kind of examination of 
the land, and when the patent was finally issued the Land Office 
had no more actual information concerning the nature of the 
land than it possessed at the time of the issue of the final cer- 
tificate. 

The case of Jumbo No. 1 Lode is another instance of the 
manner in which red-tape will defer action on a land claim. This 
claim was located September 24, 1906, by Mrs. Mary A. Dabney, 
of Seattle, Washington. The location was recorded October 9, 
1906, and a survey was made September 20-22, 1908, and 
approved by the surveyor-general January 21, 1909. Applica- 
tion for patent was made March 24, 1909. There was no protest 
against the validity of the entry and no conflicting claims. 
On August 30, 1910, seventeen months later, the register of the 
land-office at Juneau forwarded to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office at Washington the papers in the case of 
Mrs. Dabney’s mineral entry. 

Having heard nothing from the case for nearly two years, 
Mrs. Dabney wrote to the Commissioner of the General Land 
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Office at Washington on May 22, 1912, to ask why patent 
to her claim had not been issued. On June 5, 1912, the Assistant 
Commissioner of the General Land Office wrote to the register 
and receiver at Juneau, calling attention to the absence among 
the papers in the case of an abstract of title completed to the 
date of filing application for patent as required by the mining 
regulations. The Assistant Commissioner also pointed out that 
the application and proofs of posting and of charges and fees 
paid were verified in the State of Washington by the claimant, 
while the statutes required that such affidavits be verified within 
the land district where the claim is located. The register and 
receiver was instructed that if the claimant could not con- 
veniently make these affidavits within the Juneau district she 
must give somebody within the district a power of attorney 
to do so for her. The attention of the register and receiver was 
likewise called to the fact that a corroborated affidavit from 
the claimant that the claim did not include hot or medicinal 
springs had not been included among the papers sent to Wash- 
ington. The claimant was given thirty days in which to file 
the necessary additional papers and changes. 

On June 11, 1912, the Commissioner of the Land Office 
wrote to Mrs. Dabney, at Seattle, informing her of the demands 
made in the letter to the register and receiver at Juneau, and 
also informing her that the General Land Office would be obliged 
to secure, as well, a report as to the character of the land with 
reference to coal and petroleum deposits before the case could 
be acted upon. On June 21, 1912, the Director of the Geological 
Survey reported to the General Land Office that there was no 
coal or oil in the vicinity of the Dabney claim, and no hot 
springs known in that neighborhood. On July 5, 1912, the Com- 
missioner transmitted the Dabney case to Division N of the 
General Land Office, clear-listed so far as the Field Service was 
concerned. 

During the summer of 1912 Mrs. Dabney furnished the 
required power of attorney and sent to the register and receiver 
at Juneau the abstract of title, verification of application for 
patent, and power of attorney and verification of the posting 
of notice on the land, requested in the Commissioner’s letter of 
June 5th. On November 12, 1912, the register and receiver 
forwarded these papers to Washington. On December 6, 1912, 
the Assistant Commissioner of the General Land Office notified 
the register and receiver at Juneau that Mrs. Dabney had failed 
to furnish the affidavit as to hot springs and also a properly 
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verified affidavit of charges and fees. The register and receiver 
communicated this request to Mrs. Dabney, who forwarded 
the affidavit as to hot springs to Washington on May 8, 
1913. 

On May 29, 1913, the Commissioner at Washington notified 
the register and receiver at Juneau that Mrs. Dabney’s claim 
was held for cancellation because of her failure to furnish a 
proper affidavit of expenditures for survey, publication, and 
office fees. 

In the mean time Mrs. Dabney had put her case in the hands 
of an attorney at Seattle, who, on May 14, 1913, wrote to the 
register and receiver at Juneau, saying that he had forwarded 
affidavits and papers relating to fees and charges to Valdez, 
Alaska, for verification. The attorney stated that such an 
affidavit had been furnished with the original papers, and 
that in the preceding December he had written the register 
inquiring if all the papers had been received in proper form, 
and had received in reply a letter from the clerk in the land- 
office at Juneau, stating that the register and receiver and the 
books were somewhere in the East on some contest case, and 
that the inquiry would be answered on their return. 

On June 6, 1913, the register and receiver at Juneau wrote 
to the General Land Office at Washington requesting return 
of Mrs. Dabney’s original affidavit as to fees and charges, in 
order that it might be properly amended and verified. In com- 
pliance with this request the paper asked for was mailed to 
Juneau from Washington on June 21, 1913, was verified by a 
witness at Valdez, Alaska, on July 9, 1913, and returned at 
once to Washington. Since the claim was located within a 
national forest reserve, the General Land Office at Washington 
had referred the case to the Department of Agriculture for a 
report from the Forest Service. The Forest Service had sent 
the case to the deputy forest supervisor in the Chugach Forest 
Reservation, Alaska, for an examination and report. The 
deputy supervisor made his report, stating that the claim was a 
proper one to be patented, with no reason for protest on the 
part of the Forest Service. The mineral entry was patented 
October 17, 1913. 

The delay of more than three years in patenting this claim 
might have been cut down toa few months, with a saving of much 
expense and effort in correspondence and with an even better 
fund of information on the subject, if the case had been handled 


by an officer in Alaska with full authority to order investiga- 
VOL. ccI.—Nno. 715 54 
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tion on the ground and prepare the entire case for the General 
Land Office. 

There is as much confusion and division and duplication of 
authority and responsibility in the protection of the fauna of 
Alaska as there is with respect to claims. Many of the islands 
frequented by birds are set aside as bird reserves, and are under 
the protection—so far as the birds are concerned—of the 
Biological Survey. The Survey sends a keeper in the summer 
to guard some of these islands, but otherwise it has no repre- 
sentative in the territory and performs no other activities, 
except to place some reindeer, secured from the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, on one or two islands. Game animals throughout Alaska 
are protected by wardens hired by and under the direction of 
the Governor of Alaska, who enforce regulations made by the 
Department of Agriculture, and are paid from an appropriation 
made to and disbursed by the Department of the Interior. 

Fur-bearing animals are under the protection of wardens 
appointed by the Secretary of Commerce. Game animals, 
under the distinctions of the present laws, are deer, moose, 
caribou, mountain sheep, mountain goats, brown bear, sea-lions, 
and walrus. Fur-bearing animals comprise rabbits, squirrels, 
wolves, wolverines, lynx, mink, otters, beavers, foxes, and 
black and other bears. 

The Department of Commerce breeds foxes on the Pribilof 
Islands and sells their skins. This Department also leases 
certain islands off the southern coast of the territory for fox- 
farming, but until recently had made no provision for encour- 
aging fox-raising by giving or selling foxes for breeding purposes 
from its Pribilof supply. Because of this lack of breeding ani- 
mals, attempts at fox-farming as private enterprises have gen- 
erally been unsuccessful. 

An amusing and, to some extent, troublesome conflict of 
authority has been occasioned by: the law making the brown 
bear a game animal, under the control of the Department of 
Agriculture, while the black bear is recognized by law as a fur- 
bearing animal under the jurisdiction of the Department cf 
Commerce. The question has more than once come up for 
consideration whether every brown bear is a game animal, even 
if its parents are black. The law is ambiguous, but was intended 
to afford protection to the great brown bear, or Kadiak bear, 
and did not take cognizance of the fact that in a litter of black 
bears one cub may be black and another brown. In other 
words, a brown bear is not necessarily the brown bear. 
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Regulation of the salmon and other fisheries and enforcement 
of the laws is under the direction of the Commissioner of Fish- 
eries of the Department of Commerce. How inadequate the 
present service is may be gathered from the following pertinent 
paragraph in the latest annual report of the Commissioner: 


The laws and regulations have, in general, been well received by the 
fishing interests, and, with rare exceptions, have been respected 
throughout Alaska, so far as the field agents of the Bureau have been 
able to determine. The region is so vast, however, and the facilities 
so lamentably inadequate for reaching the various fishing localities, 
many in number and widely separated, that personal inspection in 
many cases is utterly impossible. Unfortunately, this applies more 
particularly to the fisheries for which there is the greatest need of 
regular inspection. This fact, together with the limited personnel and 
the limited appropriation for traveling expenses, enables the Bureau 
at the best to possess no definite knowledge and but scant information 
regarding a large number of the fishing localities and operations. 


Although this patchwork system of administrative machinery 
has answered well enough while the Government’s policy has 
been merely to keep the door shut and discourage development, 
it will not answer under the new policy. Even if the work needed 
in the future were to be solely administrative, it would still 
need to be efficient and under responsible and readily responsive 
supervision. Alaska’s remoteness alone makes anything like 
supervision by bureaus located in Washington more or less 
perfunctory and superficial. What we now have in Alaska 
is little more than a number of independent and unrelated 
agents, acting in the main upon their own initiative, each at- 
tending only to some special branch of police work, and no 
branch adequately organized to cope with its own problems, 
without even attempting to co-ordinate its work with that of 
the other branches. 

But the task of administering the laws relating to the dis- 
posal and development of the public domain and resources 
in Alaska is also a task of construction. The problem presented 
is the settlement and development of the country and of all 
its resources to the best advantage. Each branch of work, now 
under a different supervision, is a part of one and the same 
problem. It is a huge task that is ahead, but it is a single task, 
and to undertake it successfully it must be put into the hands 
of a single authoritative directorate. 

I have pointed out, in some detail, the shortcomings of the 
present system—its ineffectiveness, delays, red-tape, circumlo- 
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cution, divisions and overlapping of authority, as well as the 
discouragements it offers to settlers whom we want, on the 
contrary, to encourage. To secure effectiveness we must elimi- 
nate these delays, together with the red-tape and the confusing 
and confused machinery now in use, and substitute for it 
machinery that will be direct, prompt, and certain in its action. 

To this end we should have a single Development Board, 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. Their 
salaries should be sufficient to enable men of ability to devote 
themselves exclusively to the work of the Board, which should 
have its headquarters in Alaska. The Board should make 
its reports and be directly responsible for its actions to a single 
Cabinet officer, the Secretary of the Interior, whose Department 
is most closely identified with Alaskan affairs, and is probably 
best equipped by experience and organization to handle such 
matters. 

The Board would do the work now performed in Alaska 
by the General Land Office, the Forest Service, the Road Com- 
mission, the Bureau of Mines, the Bureau of Education, and the 
Secretary of the Interior. It should take over part of the work 
and authority of the Bureau of Fisheries. There are good reasons 
why the control of the seal industry, the salmon hatcheries, 
and the sea fisheries should be left in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Beginning at the shore-line, however, the 
Development Board should have complete control of all Gov- 
ernment activities and interests connected with the development 
of industries and transportation and the settling of the country. 
This should include the control of water-powers, building and 
maintenance of roads and trails, and operation and rates of the 
railroads and telegraph lines. The Board should also have 
charge of the protection and control of game, fur-bearing 
animals, public lands, mineral deposits, coal, oil, gas, hot 
springs, timber lands and timber, together with the work of 
education among the natives and the supervision of the reindeer 
industry. It should control the work of the surveyor-general’s 
office. It should have authority to succeed the Department of 
Agriculture in supervision of the agricultural experiment stations 
in the territory, or to supplement these stations with demon- 
stration farms for the benefit of homesteaders. 

All these activities are closely related; all form a part of 
the main Alaskan problem. Their direction should be in the 
same hands. 

FRANKLIN K. Lane. 





INTERNATIONAL MORALITY 


BY DAVID JAYNE HILL 





WE have grown accustomed to the statement that inter- 
national law, since it lacks an effective sanction, is in reality 
not law in any true and proper sense, but merely a code of ethics. 

Both propositions might be easily controverted, for on the 
one hand it is not essential to the existence of law, taken in 
even the strictest sense, that it be universally obeyed or capable 
of uniform enforcement; and on the other, nothing is more cer- 
tain than that international law, at its best estate, is far from 
being an embodiment of ethical conceptions. 

Leaving for the moment the so-called ‘‘ Law of Nations” to 
its fate—whatever that may be—we may at this time with 
great propriety ask ourselves the question, Is there a recognized 
international morality that can meet the requirements of an 
enlightened conscience? 

To the man in the street it appears incongruous that a 
civilized State should demand of its citizens or subjects con- 
formity to truth, honor, peacefulness, and a law-abiding spirit, 
and that the State itself—or the Government that speaks and 
acts in its name—should at the same time systematically and 
unblushingly resort to diplomatic equivocation, repudiate solemn 
engagements, exercise open violence upon non-combatants, and 
decline to recognize obligations of the most obvious character. 

In defense of this divergence from the accepted standards 
of good morals, it is professed that an individual may voluntarily 
sacrifice himself, but a Government can in no case and in no 
degree sacrifice the interests of the State, toward which it stands 
in a fiduciary relation. These interests must, at any cost, be 
maintained and extended. The lez altior, therefore, before which 
all other laws, even the Moral Law, must give way, is the 
necessity of self-conservation. Under this rubric everything is 
justified. Treaties may be torn to shreds, foreign lands may be 
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overrun and devastated, their populations may be utterly de- 
stroyed and their possessions totally appropriated, in order that 
the State may expand and prosper. 

What, then, is the State, that a Government, acting in its 
name, may enjoy these stupendous prerogatives of defying all 
law and acting according to its own good pleasure? If the 
State were a moral organism, an institution based on human 
rights, and designed to protect and preserve them, its functions 
would be determined mainly by ethical and juridical considera- 
tions. We should, in that case, conceive of the State as neces- 
sarily occupying a fixed place in the moral and legal order of 
ideas. That would imply both rights and duties, to be deter- 
mined in every instance on the basis of recognized mutual obli- 
gation. The conception of the State would be altogether 
determined by the correlative moral conceptions from which 
its rights would spring, and by which they would also be limited. 
International morality would then be essentially involved in all 
international relations. 

It requires only superficial observation, however, to convince 
ourselves that this is not actually so. Every one familiar with 
the literature of this subject knows tha* there are two antago- 
nistic schools of thought regarding the application of moral 
principles to international affairs: (1) the Realpolitiker, who 
hold that international rights have no other basis than superior 
strength—in brief, that Might makes Right; and (2) the 
Idealpolitiker, who desire to place the entire international 
system upon. the basis of strictly moral conceptions. 

It is not desirable to cite specific examples of these conflicting 
doctrines, which would only lead to unprofitable controversy. 
Just as the protagonists of these two schools of thought are 
divided by their personal interests, temperaments, and general 
convictions, so would be those to whom such a discussion might 
be addressed. Conversion to either side would be doubtful; 
for, in the last analysis, the theory of the State will be grounded 
in the case of each individual upon his general conceptions of 
life, of human personality, and of the universe of which we form 
a part. 

It is desirable, therefore, to be recalled from the field of 
dialectic to the field of fact. The important question is not, 
Would a moral conception of the State and of the relations 
between States work out beneficently for the well-being of man- 
kind? but the more concrete and more definitely answerable 
question, Do Sovereign States at present practically recognize 
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in their outward relations the moral principles which they profess 
to respect and try to enforce in their internal affairs? 

To this question there would, no doubt, be given a unani- 
mous answer by well-informed men, and it would be a decided 
negative. The fact being admitted, the inquiry naturally arises, 
Why is this so? 

The explanation is not to be sought in the realm of ethical 
theory. If the State is essentially an institution of human justice, 
there is no theoretical reason why States should not be perfectly 
just, and conform their conduct to the highest standards of 
morality. But the exceptional position of the State is not, in 
reality, an ethical question. This is sufficiently apparent from 
the fact that the origin of the distinction between public and 
private morality is not to be traced to any reasoned discussion 
about them. The distinction is simply an historical fact, the 
result of action, not of thought. The whole inquiry is, in truth, 
reduced to this, How has it happened that, while individuals 
are held responsible for their conduct, the State regards itself 
as irresponsible, and does not, as a State, even admit any knowl- 
edge of moral good or evil? 

The explanation is to be sought in the origin of the State, 
which was not in the beginning an institution of justice, but 
an established agency of injustice. It is quite impossible in the 
light of modern anthropological inquiry to maintain that the 
State, as an institution, arose from a spontaneous social impulse 
seeking the security of individual rights. That has always 
been the work of revolutions, of revolt against a pre-existing 
order of things. If in a few instances the State has taken on the 
character of a moral organism, that has been owing to the 
resistance of the community to the forms of authority that orig- 
inally existed for wholly different purposes. We may dismiss 
as purely fanciful the idea that half-naked savages, emerging 
from a state of nature, were at any time suddenly transformed 
into political philosophers, and, as a result of their deliberations, 
proceeded to evolve the notion of a “‘social contract,” as imag- 
ined by Rousseau, voluntarily surrendering to freely chosen 
public powers the authority to command their obedience as a 
means of preserving their lives and property. 

Quite different from this was the origin of Government. 

A contemporary authority of eminence writes: 

The State completely in its genesis, essentially and almost com- 


pletely during the first stages of its existence, is a social institution 
forced by a victorious group of men upon a defeated group, with the 
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sole purpose of imposing the dominion of the victorious group upon the 
vanquished, and securing itself against revolt from within and attacks 
from without. 

The State originated in a war of conquest. 

Uncertain as the, data in support of this statement may be 
as regards prehistoric time, when the State first came into 
being, it is not only in harmony with what we know of those 
vestiges of that earlier condition afforded by the examination 
of primitive tribes still existing, but is overwhelmingly sustained 
by the recorded history of the peoples of antiquity, and indeed 
by universal history. 

Everywhere we find some warlike tribe of wild men breaking 
through the boundaries of some less warlike people, settling down as 
nobility, and founding a State. ... At all places on this planet 
where the development of tribes has attained a higher form, the State 
grew from the subjugation of one group by another. Its basic justifi- 
cation, its raison d’étre, was and is the economic exploitation of those 
subjugated. 


Tribute and enforced service in the interest of the conqueror 
have always been the dominant motives in the formation and 
expansion of States. 

The two great dangers against which rulers have been 
obliged to guard have been revolt from within and attack from 
without. It is easy, therefore, to understand what have neces- 
sarily been the elemental aims of traditional statesmanship. 
To prevent revolt from within are needed obedience to law 
and in the population a type of morality useful to the State; 
namely, honesty in private dealing, submission to public author- 
ity, industry, security against the aggressions of neighbors in 
the community, and internal peace. To prevent attacks from 
without are needed strong military organization, unlimited 
power of command by the ruler, ungrudging contribution to the 
needs of the State, and unrestrained freedom on the part of the 
supreme powers to act as they pleased without responsibility 
to any one. The people must, therefore, be rigorously subject 
to law, and public authority must not be burdened by incon- 
venient outward obligations. Where power could be augmented, 
it was the business of the State to increase it by all available 
means. The individual, existing for the State, was in himself 
nothing. His property and his life must be wholly at the service 
of the State. To end all controversy on the subject, the will 
of the Prince must be law. No one should hold him responsible 
for his acts. 
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This is, undoubtedly, the traditional code of statecraft. 
Personal heroism, exemplary private virtue, and religious devo- 
tion have always served as ornaments to disguise and glorify 
absolute pretensions, but the precepts on which they are founded 
have never been permitted to restrain the entire freedom of 
Governments to work their will with other Governments, so 
far as their strength has permitted. 

Having overpowered the richer but, for fighting purposes, 
weaker populations of conquered lands, the victors have in- 
variably imposed their laws and tranquilly collected tribute. 
In the first exploitations, the invaders, like the bear that de- 
stroys the beehive in order to obtain the honey, exterminated 
the whole population and appropriated its possessions. It was, 
however, in time discovered that it would be a wiser policy 
to imitate the example of the beekeeper, who leaves in the hive 
enough honey for the bees to subsist upon through the winter, 
rather than that of the bear, who improvidently destroys the 
hive altogether. The more intelligent conquerors spared the 
lives of the vanquished, reduced them to slavery or serfdom, 
and lived on the surplus products of their industry. Regarded 
with gratitude for their clemency as saviors and protectors, the 
more merciful conquerors under this régime were able to inspire 
a sense of dependence and devotion on the part of their subjects, 
who readily adopted their speech, their customs, and their 
religion. Thus, as a result of the greater migrations and inva- 
sions, conducted upon this plan, were formed the feudal States, 
which, by the royal subjection of the higher vassals, in time 
became national monarchies, in which the king, to whom all 
were vassals and who was accountable to no overlord, stood 
wholly above the law, since his will was the source of law. 

When such a condition of fact had been brought into exist- 
ence, it was easy to invent a system of legal philosophy to give 
this order of things the appearance of rightful authority. This 
was the work of the lawyers, whose task was to impose the 
absolute dominion of the State upon the intelligence of the 
people as the wild horsemen had originally imposed it upon 
the vanquished by their armed incursions. 

And who could doubt the reality of absolute and irrespon- 
sible sovereign authority when, as a fact, it really existed? 
Who could dare to question it, when he constantly felt the 
operation of it, and his very existence depended upon submis- 
sion to it? And thus came into use as a legal term the magical 
word ‘“‘sovereignty,” defined by the keen jurist who invented 
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it as ‘‘a power absolute, indivisible, and inalienable,” admitting 
no limitation, and bounded by no responsibility; or, to use his 
own exquisite expression, ‘‘une puissance absolue et perpétuelle.”’ 

Thus deftly a state of transient fact was translated into what 
claimed to be an eternal and incontrovertible principle. Hence- 
forth, the State, in whatever form, was furnished with what 
seemed to be an indestructible philosophical foundation. The 
men of the period could not doubt the reality of irresponsible 
power. 

Once established in legal phraseology, the name for it was 
too precious a possession ever to lose. When the people finally 
came into power, and free citizenship began to supersede 
hereditary royalty, the people were informed that this ‘‘sove- 
reignty”’ was theirs; this glorious prerogative, this ‘‘absolute, 
indivisible, and inalienable power” to do what they liked! Who, 
falling heir to such a splendid heritage of license, would look to 
see if it were not, after all, only a tarnished relic of a vanished 
past? 

And so ‘‘sovereignty”’ has come down to us, and its posses- 
sion is claimed by us, in moments of need, as a charter of exemp- 
tion from the Moral Law, affording us carte blanche to start out— 
if we only do it as a nation, and by a formal act of Government 
—upon any expedition of plunder and destruction that our 
“interests” may prompt us to undertake! 

Do I speak with exaggeration, or in a spirit of triviality? 

Let us open the authorities regarding the rights of belliger- 
ents. While international law has, by agreement, laid down 
certain rules regarding the ‘‘conduct of war,” it is recognized 
that there exists no central authority that is able to enforce 
compliance with these agreements. But, as regards the right 
of a nation to declare war, for any reason, even for openly 
alleged plunder and conquest, there is no precept of restraint, 
and no recognized right of interference. Although the “‘right”’ 
to invade, subdue, and appropriate, without provocation, cannot 
be established as a right inherent in a sovereign State by any 
process of juridical reasoning, nevertheless it is a recognized 
prerogative which international law does not, and under existing 
conceptions of sovereignty cannot, forbid. One of the greatest 
authorities on this subject says: 

Theoretically, international law ought to determine the causes for 
which war can be justly undertaken; in other words, it ought to mark 
out as plainly as municipal law what constitutes a wrong for which 
a remedy may be sought inlaw. It might also not unreasonably go 
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on to discourage the commission of wrongs by investing a State 
seeking redress with special rights, and by subjecting a wrong-doer 
to special disabilities. 

But, in fact, it does nothing of the kind. International law 
accepts war, ‘‘independently of the justice of its origin, as a 
relation which the parties to it may set up if they choose,” 
and which any nation may, if it chooses, impose upon another 
against its will. The law confines itself to nominally regulating 
“‘the effects of the relation.” 

That this last form of control is wholly illusory is evident 
from the fact that even such rules for the conduct of war as 
have been accepted and solemnly agreed to cannot be enforced 
by a non-belligerent co-signatory of the convention in which 
the agreement is made without itself going to war in order to 
execute that enforcement. Let us, then, frankly and honestly 
face the situation as it actually exists. So far as international 
law is concerned, Right is completely prostrate before the up- 
lifted sword of Might. Another authority declares: “‘ War is a 
contention between two or more States, through their armed 
forces, for the purpose of overpowering each other, and imposing 
such conditions of peace as the victor pleases.”’ So far as inter- 
national law is concerned, any State may impose its absolute 
will upon another State, if its force is sufficient to enable it to 
do so! 

And when we have said this there is nothing further left to 
be said regarding the present non-existence of international 
morality; for the one word, ‘war,’ as understood in actual 
practice, covers every crime that is conceivable to the human 
mind. 

To say that the conscience as well as the reason of civilized 
men repudiates war as a method of settling international dis- 
putes is to surrender the whole system of the State inherited 
from the past. What is needed to bring the international 
situation into harmony with modern thought and feeling is a 
revision of the traditional and current conception of the State. 
The first step in the reconstruction of that conception is the 
repudiation of the idea that the power to take and destroy is the 
true basis of public authority. The next is the recognition of the 
truth that the State should not be regarded as an end in itself, 
but only as a means for the accomplishment of the true end— 
the safety, the free development, and the elevation of mankind. 

Davip JAYNE HI. 








AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND SERBIA 


BY GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN 





Prior to the outbreak of war singularly little was known 
in England or America about the Serbians and their quarrel 
with Austria-Hungary, and that little was chiefly derived from 
Austrian and Hungarian sources. Fortunately for the British 
people, circumstances threw them blindfold on to the just side 
of the quarrel in Southeastern Europe, as a consequence of 
their deliberate choice of the just side of the quarrel in North- 
western Europe. Yet even now the world does not sufficiently 
realize that the war against Austria-Hungary is a war of liber- 
ation, to free South Slavs (Croat and Serb) from tyranny quite 
as bad as any from which Finns and Poles have suffered in 
Russia and in Prussia. 

Everything that there is to say against the Russian Govern- 
ment—and there is much to say against it—has for years past 
been told to England and America. But the wrongs of the 
nationalities of Austria-Hungary were unheard. The fact that 
these suffering races were branches of the Slav family prevented 
them from getting a fair hearing before the world. The preju- 
dice against Slav peoples was a remarkable obsession which 
the events of the war have served to remove. Because one 
Slav government—namely, the Russian Government—was a bad 
government (though in fact no worse than the Hungarian or 
the German in its treatment of subject races), therefore all 
Slav peoples were regarded as barbarians. It seemed quite 
natural that seven million ‘‘barbarous” South Slavs should 
be subjected to the rule of ‘‘cultured” Germans from Vienna 
and ‘‘chivalrous” Magyars from Buda-Pesth. And if the 
Serbians over the border showed any desire to liberate their 
brothers of Bosnia and Croatia, they obtained none of the 
sympathy which the Piedmontese had obtained sixty years 
before, when they made themselves equally obnoxious to 
Austria on behalf of their brother Italians. 
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The present world-war was in its origin a ‘‘punitive expedi- 
tion” against the Serbians, for having the impudence to sym- 
pathize with their brother Serbs and Croats in Austria-Hungary. 
The expedition was to have been made in August, 1913, as Signor 
Giolitti recently revealed to the world, but owing to Italy’s 
refusal to join Austria in a war of aggression it was postponed 
for a year, until the murder of the Archduke by Austrian sub- 
jects seemed a fitting opportunity to wipe Serbia off the diplo- 
matic map. The ‘punitive expedition” began in August 
last by the “chivalrous”? Hungarians murdering two or three 
thousand men, women, and children of the ‘‘barbarous”’ Slavs 
near Shabatz and Losnitza. They burned a large number of 
the “‘barbarian”’ women and children alive and gouged out the 
eyes of others.' The Serbians have not taken any reprisals, 
and although they have captured 60,000 Austrian prisoners, 
those prisoners when questioned have no complaints to make 
of their treatment. The Austrian wounded are treated on an 
absolute equality with the Serbian in the Serbian hospitals. 
In this war Slav ‘‘barbarism’”’ shows up very well against 
German “‘culture” and Magyar “‘chivalry.”’ The case for keep- 
ing the South Slavs of Bosnia, Dalmatia, Croatia, and Slavonia 
subject to Austrians and Magyars on the ground of inferior 
civilization has completely broken down. 

Until the various races of Austria-Hungary obtain political 
self-government and cultural liberty for their languages and 
schools, there will never be peace in Europe. There will always 
be assassinations, revolts, and finally wars. If a peace is patched 
up leaving the boundaries of Austria-Hungary intact and with 
no provision made for a radical change in the condition of 
Rumanians, Slovaks, Croats, and Serbs, within those boun- 
daries, a fresh war will only be a question of years, even if every 
other European problem were satisfactorily solved. All the 
nationalist movements inside Austria-Hungary have been grow- 
ing with great rapidity during the last half-dozen years, es- 
pecially the movement drawing the Croats toward the Serbs, 
who speak the same language and are divided from them only 


1See Dr. Reiss’s article in the Revue de Paris, April, 1915, and the Serbian 
official Memorandum and Report. The evidence in the Memorandum was taken 
on the spot, within a few days of the commission of the atrocities, by Dr. Arius 
von Tienhoven, of The Hague, Holland, and M. Jules Schmidt, Swiss engineer. 
Dr. Reiss, of Lausanne University, also took first-hand evidence, and has been 
lecturing on the atrocities, with photographs, in London and Lausanne. I gave 
some account of these atrocities in an article in the Contemporary Review, March, 
1915, having been over the scene. 
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in religion. The reign of terror that has existed in these prov- 
inces ever since the war began has made it utterly impossible 
that the Austro-Hungarian rule can continue in the Slav and 
Rumanian provinces, except as the rule of the sword. 

Some people ask why, if the subject races of Austria-Hungary 
are thus alienated from the Government, they do not now rise 
in insurrection. The answer is because all the young men 
are taken into the army by the modern system of military 
slavery, and all the leaders are in prison or exile. If that had 
been done in Italy and throughout Europe in March, 1848, 
there would have been no year of revolutions. The modern 
militarist organization makes revolutions impossible; for it is 
young men who rise in revolt—and all the young men are now 
drafted into the army, where the races keep watch over one 
another and military discipline renders mutiny the most hazard- 
ous and desperate act. 

Yet even so, Austria’s great military weakness in this war 
is the hatred of her subject populations, and the secret dis- 
loyalty of her soldier slaves. Large portions of her army 
are guarding other portions, or garrisoning disaffected dis- 
tricts. When they take the field, the unwilling conscripts 
fight well for a while—they can do no less unless they are 
ready to be shot—but they take the first opportunity to sur- 
render. That is why the Serbians to-day have 60,000 prisoners, 
most of whom, so far as I could judge by their words and con- 
duct, were only anxious not to be caught by the Austrians and 
made to fight again. 

It is because she is not a nation that Austria-Hungary is so 
weak.in war. Already she has failed to defend herself, and since 
the opening of the year 1915 she has been practically occupied 
by Kaiser Wilhelm’s troops. It was the North Germans 
and Bavarians who came and saved Hungary, after the great 
defeat in Serbia last December; otherwise Hungary and prob- 
ably Austria, too, would have been torn to pieces by an invasion 
of Russians and Rumanians coming over the Carpathian 
passes, which would probably have led to an Italian invasion 
as well. Hungary has become a vassal State, protected by 
Germany. 

It is a mistake to think of Austria and Hungary, either 
singly or together, as a ‘‘nation”’ in the sense in which Russia, 
Germany, France, and England are nations. If we think so, 
we fail to understand one of the root causes of the present war. 
And when people suggest the restoration of the state of things 
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before the war as the basis for a permanent peace, they forget 
Austria-Hungary. The Empire of Vienna and Buda-Pesth is 
an anachronism, dependent now upon the Prussian arms. It 
is the domination of two races, the Austrian-Germans and the 
Magyars, over half a dozen other races. 

Indeed, the present war arises quite as much out of the 
question of Austria-Hungary and its subject nationalities as 
it does out of the German ambition to dominate Europe. Even 
German love of domination would not alone have sufficed to 
set the whole world on fire had not German Culture been in 
alliance with a force equally regardless of the rights of others, 
the determination of the Magyars of Hungary to “‘ Magyarize”’ 
the Rumanians, Slovaks, and Croats who dwelt within the 
borders of their State. In theory the law of 1868 gives cul- 
tural liberty to the Slavs in Hungary, but in practice this law 
is a dead letter. The whole government machinery is used 
to oppress any man who wishes to remain a Slav or a Rumanian, 
or to bring up his children as such. The policy of the Hungarian 
Premier, Count Tisza, represents this ‘‘will to oppress”’ on the 
part of the Magyars. The Magyars number only forty-five 
per cent. of the population of Hungary. And Count Tisza’s 
policy is not even the policy of the Magyar nation, but of the 
Magyar oligarchy who deprive even their own race of all polit- 
ical power. This Magyar oligarchy has for years past been the 
dominant force in the Austro-Hungarian partnership. Buda- 
Pesth, knowing well what it wanted, has been able to dictate 
to the vacillating statesmanship of Vienna, which has had 
occasional hankerings after a more liberal treatment of the 
subject peoples. When the old Emperor Francis Joseph wanted 
to introduce universal suffrage throughout his wide dominions, 
he was prevented by the Magyar politicians, who saw in it the 
doom of their race ascendancy. Their treatment of the subject 
races of Hungary has become worse of recent years. In 1912 
they abolished the Constitution of Croatia and seized the 
funds and charters of the Orthodox Serb Church in Hungary. 

This internal tyranny has involved an aggressive foreign 
policy in the Balkans and toward Russia. For the tyranny 
exercised over the Croatian South Slavs in Hungary has in- 
volved as a corollary the repression of the Serbian South Slavs 
in Bosnia (the province abutting on Serbia, which is ruled by 
Austria and Hungary jointly). And the repression in Bosnia 
has in turn necessitated a hostile attitude on the part of Austria- 
Hungary toward Serbia. For Serbia and Bosnia are in reality 
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one country divided in half—a free half to the east, and an 
enslaved half to the west of the Drina River. Since oppres- 
sion was the order of the day in Bosnia and Dalmatia, 
the oppressed peoples naturally looked across the Drina to 
their brothers of free Serbia, especially after Serbia had showed 
herself redoubtable in war against the Turks and the Bulgars 
in 1912-13. For the same reason it became more than ever 
essential to the Austrians to prevent the further development 
of Serbia, after her victory over the Turks, lest she should be- 
come the liberator of the South Slavs. Hence the fatal policy 
of Austria in making it a casus belli for all Europe if Serbia 
got a single port on the Adriatic. By Austrian decree the 
Serbians were condemned to remain for ever a bucolic, inland 
people, with no seaport, though half the eastern Adriatic coast 
is inhabited by their co-nationals, the South Slavs. Austria has 
‘tied Serbia up in a sack,” as the Serbs say. 

This artificial seclusion from the sea has been the bane of 
Serbia. The Austrians have cut her off from civilization and 
then called her uncivilized. She has been prevented from 
enjoying commercial and intellectual communication with the 
great European world, except by way of her enemy, Austria. 
She was shut in on all sides. No one visited Serbia, no one 
helped her to develop her resources, no one knew what manner 
of men inhabited her land. It was assumed that they were 
all ‘‘regicides,” dirty, idle keepers of pigs, as their enemies 
the Viennese reported. And, as so often happens, it is only 
their recent success in war which has at length caused the 
world to remark the qualities which they have always displayed 
in peace. As one of the few Englishmen who have visited 
Serbia both before and during the present war, I should like 
to record what the Serbians are really like. 

The Serbians have the virtues and the limitations of a 
peasant democracy. Eighty-six per cent. of the population 
belong to the class of peasant proprietors, cultivating their 
own farms. There is no class of landlords taking rents. There 
is no feudalism, no squirearchy, and as yet no important mer- 
cantile or industrial classes—no ‘‘middle class”’ or ‘‘working- 
men.” ‘There are yeomen, and nothing else. The contrast 
is strange, as compared to neighboring Hungary, where the 
Magyars, one of the most feudal of all European races, sacri- 
fice the wealth and happiness of the cultivating peasant to the 
landlord patrician, who carries off everything politically, so- 
cially, and economically. Serbia, on the other hand, is demo- 
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cratic and equalitarian, far more so than either America or Eng- 
land. There are no class questions, because there is practically 
only one class. Patriotism is the sole political feeling of the 
average Serbian, because there is no “social problem” and 
consequently there can be no politics except foreign politics. 
It is due to the independent manliness of the free yeomen, and 
to the absence of all class division, that the Serbian army has 
won redoubtable victories in the field over the larger forces 
that Austria-Hungary sent into Serbia on their errand of 
murder, pillage, and destruction. If ever there was a pure 
victory of freemen over slaves who had been sent by the tyrant 
to destroy them, it was the Serbian victory last December. 
A few talks with the poor Austrian prisoners, only too rejoiced 
to be out of the fighting and absolutely uninterested in the 
issues of the war, were enough to show why they had been 
beaten by the sturdy peasant soldiers of Serbia, united in one 
mood of heroism and devotion. 

There are, however, defects as well as merits in this very 
pure form of democracy. ‘There is no adequate class of men to 
lead the people. The administrators, politicians, and army 
officers are all peasants at one or two removes from the soil. 
The leading group is an improvisation. There is no inherited 
tradition of leadership and administration as in the class of 
gentlemen or merchants in the countries with which we are 
familiar. It has followed that, while the peasants have been 
living excellent and happy lives on their farms, the improvised 
politicians whom they elected as their political stewards have 
often made a terrible mess of Serbian politics. The regicide 
of 1903, a vile way of ending an intolerable state of things, was 
the culminating point of this mismanagement. Since then 
things have improved rapidly, especially since 1908, when the 
Austrian annexation of Bosnia aroused Serbians to a sense of 
reality, and caused a real moral and national revival. We 
have now in Serbia the rule of the excellent M. Passich, who is 
about as likely as President Wilson to have had a hand in the 
murder of the Archduke Ferdinand. 

Of course not all Serbian administration is up to the standard 
of M. Passich. The standard of civil administration in Serbia 
is still very low, because, as I have said, there is no class with 
administrative traditions. This matters the less in ordinary 
times in Serbia, because the administrative needs of a simple 
peasant community are comparatively small. But now that 


the Serbians have to —— a large part of Macedonia, 
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won from the Turk and kept from the Bulgar in, recent wars, 
the want of administrative experience is more serious. In 
Macedonia they have to govern not only fellow-Serbs, but 
people of different races and religions, Albanian, Turk, Bulgar, 
and Macedonian Slav. It is here that their deficiency in ad- 
ministrative experience comes out. If instead of ruling Mace- 
donia they were united to their own co-nationals, the Serbs 
and Croats of Bosnia, Illyria, Croatia, and Slavonia, they would 
do much better. It would not be a question of governing the 
new provinces as a superior race, but of living side by side 
with their liberated brothers. 

But the administrative weakness of the Serbians is much 
less marked in the army than in the civil service. The best 
elements among the improvised leaders go into the army. It 
is a very different service now from the army that supplied the 
regicides of 1903, and that suffered such easy defeat at the 
hands of the Bulgarians in 1885. The Turks in 1912, the Bul- 
garians in 1913, and the Austrians in 1914, each in turn failed 
to realize until it was too late how far army reform had recently 
gone in Serbia. 

These officers, of whom the chief have been educated in the 
Paris military schools, strike one as men of superior quality, 
good at their profession, but modest and kindly. There is 
nothing of the Prussian officer about them in their relations 
to the men they command. They are brothers in arms, and 
men of one and the same class. The officer is in most cases 
only a peasant educated to command other peasants. The 
small civilian professional group—lawyers, doctors, clerks—is 
also found in the ranks of the officers in time of war. 

The Serbian army is particularly strong in field artillery, 
not only having excellent Creusot guns, but having excellent 
gunners and artillery officers. The scientific manner in which 
they had dug out their lines of dry, covered trenches between 
Shabatz and Losnitza amazed me when I saw it; it was worthy 
of what we read of the engineering marvels of the Aisne and 
Ypres trenches. Also the soldiers’ field huts of branches and 
turfs are cleverly made, dry inside both above and below, even 
in the wettest weather. Except in the dangerous moment 
last autumn when the supply of gun ammunition ran short at 
the base, ammunition and food always gets to the front in a 
way somewhat surprising to those who know the slackness of 
ordinary Balkan civil organization and railway service. The 
Serbian army, in fact, not merely contains some of the finest 
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fighting material in Europe, but is organized and led so as to 
give the valor of the private soldiers a chance. But by Western 
standards it is of course miserably clothed and equipped. Above 
all, its hospital arrangements are deficient, though even so they 
were not nearly as deficient as those of the Austrian army of 
invasion. 

There is a great difference between Serbia proper and the 
Macedonian provinces which she has recently acquired down 
south. Serbian Macedonia contains many races, European 
and Asiatic, and is still rotten with all the vices of a country 
but just released from Turkish rule. The inhabitants dwell 
in gigantic villages of five or ten thousand people each, 
whence they ride out every morning to till the distant fields. 
In this their custom resembles that of many of the Sicilians 
and South Italians. Indeed, the bare limestone mountains and 
backward civilization of Macedonia are curiously like some 
parts of South Italy or Sicily. But the change from South 
Italy to North Italy is not greater than the change from Serbian 
Macedonia to Northern Serbia. In Northern Serbia, which 
has been free of the Turks for a hundred years and where the 
entire population is Serbian, you have a landscape of gentle, 
undulating, fertile hills, cut up into fields by hedges after the 
English pattern. It is much more like Devonshire or New 
England than like the typical scenery of the Balkans or Mediter- 
ranean. The white-walled, red-roofed farm-houses are scattered 
widely about this pleasant countryside, for there is no need for 
the inhabitants to draw together for safety at nightfall. It 
is this country, the richest in Serbia, that the Austrian troops 
sacked so ruthlessly during their invasion. 

The Serbians are an emotional and mercurial people. The 
South Slav differs in many respects from the Russian Slav. He 
is less stolid, having been crossed with Greek and Italian blood, 
and modified by Italian influence in the course of the Middle 
Ages. Before the coming of the Turk, the Serbian Empire 
produced works of Italian art of high rank. 

The Serbian peasant is not, like the Russian peasant, de- 
voutly religious. He attends church very little, and he has not 
much of what we call ‘‘personal religion.’”’ He is neither clerical 
nor anti-clerical, but indifferent to his clergy. On the other 
hand, he is profoundly poetical, and his national songs about 
Kossovo and Marco Kralyevitch are the food on which his youth 
is fed. The background of his mind is occupied by the history 
and legend of his country, as handed down in this poetical and 
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musical form. The modern press and modern literature have 
not reached him. 

The Serbs are less patient in retreat than the Russians, 
but capable of more fierce attack and of sudden recovery of 
morale after all is apparently lost. Their retour offensif against 
the Austrians in December, when they stopped their hasty 
retreat, turned round and attacked the pursuing enemy and 
broke him to pieces, is one of the most extraordinary feats in 
war, and is also highly illustrative of the mercurial character 
of Serbian heroism. 

These national characteristics are also found still more 
strongly marked among the Croats of Dalmatia, of the same race 
and language as the Serbians, but of a different religion, being 
Roman Catholic, while the Serb is Orthodox. The Croats of 
Dalmatia, being a sea-going people, have had more to do with 
the Italians and the outside world than the Serbians ever had, 
and display their Slav characteristics modified by centuries 
of such contact. The Dalmatian Croats are subject to the 
Austrians, not to the Magyars. But the system of military ter- 
rorism has now spread from Croatia and Bosnia into Dalmatia. 
In all the South Slav provinces of Austria-Hungary during this 
war arbitrary imprisonment and executions are the order of 
the day, and in Bosnia the wholesale deportation of the inhabi- 
tants of suspected districts. It is useless for European states- 
men to hope for permanent peace if these races, fully aroused 
to national consciousness during the last few years, are left to 
the tender mercies of Austrian and Magyar. So, too, with the 
Rumanians of Eastern Hungary and Transylvania. They 
are a Latin people, of fine sensibility and intellect, yet treated 
by their Magyar masters as if they were barbarians, unfit to 
have any share in government, and not even permitted the free- 
dom of racial self-expression in education and literature. Con- 
sequently they are looking across the Carpathian border to 
their brothers of free Rumania. If ever there was a battle 
for freedom, there is such a battle now going on in Southeastern 
Europe against Austrian and Magyar. If this war ends in the 
overthrow of the Magyar tyranny, an immense step forward 
will have been taken toward racial liberty and European peace. 
Elsewhere we are fighting to prevent civilization from being 
put back by German military conquest; in the Southeast of 
Europe we are fighting for a positive improvement of the human 


lot. 


GEORGE MacauLay TREVELYAN. 














THE WAY TO PERMANENT PEACE 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL F. E. CHADWICK, U.S.N. 





THERE are many Peace Societies, both in our own country 
and elsewhere, persistently saying that war must cease, but 
all offer only ineffective solutions of the great question. They 
have been hammering away with half-measures for some years, 
and some of them for many years, and, as if it were a travesty 
upon their inefficiency, we have this world-wide war upon us. 
All these societies are wrong in so far that they offer only a 
medicament after the advent of trouble, and not a preventive. 
True hygiene is prevention, not cure. 

It is almost axiomatic that by far the greatest cause of war 
is the struggle for special commercial advantage. It is for 
this that Japan is occupying Manchuria and excluding the rest 
of us; that France took Algeria, developed a colonial empire 
a third larger than the United States, and finally swallowed 
Morocco, despite the Convention of Algeciras (itself as solemn 
a treaty as that of 1839, which so many delight to harp upon), 
and in so doing developed by-products which made the present 
world-wide war a certainty. But France is far from being 
alone. All have struggled for these special spheres of influence, 
so that in these last thirty-odd years the lands of every race not up 
to our ideals of efficiency have been taken without so much as a 
“‘by your leave” to the occupants thereof or to the rest of the 
nations. What may be called the commons of the world have 
thus been inclosed by various nations, much as were, in times 
not long past, the commons of England. There were occasional 
“deals” between the Powers, but in the main it was simple 
seizure by the stronger. It is thus we have the Philippines— 
purchased from a nominal owner, it is true, but all the same 
purchased with a sword at his throat. It is thus by seizure or 
conquest, mostly in the last century, that Great Britain holds 
twenty-seven per cent. of the habitable lands of the world, 
and Russia another twenty per cent. Between the two they 
own nearly half the world. And Russia is now fighting for more. 
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She wants an open road to a warmer sea; she wants ports on 
the Mediterranean. She thus aims for Constantinople, for con- 
trol of the Balkan States, for the ownership of Asia Minor. 
Is there not some arrangement which can satisfy her—and not 
her alone, but all nations seeking roads for commerce—without 
the accomplishment carrying with it control of races racially 
unlike their own? [I think there is. 

Elsewhere I have advocated as at least a great step in the 
prevention of war the abolition of anything like efforts to 
establish special spheres of influence, and to take steps toward 
the internationalization for trade purposes of all the regions 
seized since, say, 1880: in other words, to put all nations in 
these regions on an absolute equality as to trade and exploitation. 
This was accomplished:for Morocco by the convention between 
Germany and France signed on November 4, 1911, by which 
complete equality of treatment was established, and not only 
that, but all disputes were to be settled by arbitration. All 
this was done, be it said, while Mr. Lloyd George and the 
London Times were talking war in the most inflammatory way 
over the Agadir incident. 

Now what was done in Morocco, what exists in large degree 
in all British and German colonies, may and should, as a first 
step to universal peace, be applied by international arrangement 
to all the regions seized since 1880. We should thus have 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Madagascar, British, French, and Ger- 
man Africa (including Egypt, but excepting Algeria, Cape 
Colony, and Natal), the Philippines, Puerto Rico, etc., the 
whole amounting in area to more than twice the area of the 
United States, open to all nations on terms of equality as to 
trade. This arrangement would put an end to rivalry for 
possession. For why trouble to administer a region in which 
there is complete freedom to trade? 

Such arrangement (and let it be said again that it exists, 
or did exist in Morocco, and nominally at least in the 
Congo) would be a long step toward general pacification. 
But it would be only one step, though a great one. Sea-borne 
commerce should be enabled to go as far as there is water to 
carry it, and this principle has been receiving gradual recog- 
nition now for many generations. There is no reason why the 
same right of way to all sea-going vessels in all rivers and 
estuaries should not apply as it now applies in the Chesapeake, 
the Cattegat, the Thames, and the Scheldt. Thus the Darde- 
nelles should be opened to the use of all nations as much as the 
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Suez and Panama canals. This would, or should, go far to 
meeting the aspirations of Russia, for her whole southern 
border would thus have perfectly free access to the sea. It is 
but a reasonable concession to Russia’s needs. 

But there is still one more step which, no doubt wild-sounding 
to many, must come if we are to have world peace. It is the 
total abolition of the custom-house as a commerce preventer. 
When men can trade without let or hindrance everywhere, just 
as Maine can trade with California, we shall have taken away 
all cause for war among civilized nations. There will remain, 
of course, cause for international difficulties, such, for example, 
as exist in backward States like Mexico to-day, but such diffi- 
culties will in time cease naturally through education and 
civilization. 

In our own country, so typically protective, we have estab- 
lished a free trade in all races of white men. There is no exclu- 
sion of Slav, Jew, Turk, Persian, Christian, or Mohammedan. 
In the nature of things the sons of these men will in time be 
the husbands of our daughters; their daughters the wives of 
our sons. Certainly such a free receptivity of people is much 
more drastic free trade than the free receptivity of their manu- 
factures. But whether so or not, the main thesis—that war is 
in a general sense always the result of unequal opportunity 
in trade—holds good, and also that this inequality must be 
removed as a first step, the only real step, to anything like uni- 
versal peace. 

All logic is with the proposition. All will grant that trade 
has always been and remains the great civilizer, the great 
missioner. For trade, all roads, steamships, and railways exist; 
without it nations would have remained in darkest ignorance 
and savagery. Thus being the great and beneficent thing it is, 
the greatest lever in the uplift of mankind, the spreader of light 
and Christianity, it stands to reason that it is the greatest of 
errors to put trammels in its way. 

Personally, I regard the proposition as absolutely sound 
economically; but, putting this part of the question aside, a 
continuance of the present world policies means a continuance 
of war. It is thus for the world to retain a specious and, in the 
view of many, a mistaken policy born of greed, with a continu- 
ance of war, or accept a principle in agreement with the spirit 
of brotherhood, which is the basis of all religions, and which 


means peace. 
F. E. CHapwicx. 





THE KAISER’S PSYCHOSIS 


BY ALLAN MCLANE HAMILTON, M.D., LL.D. 





TuE study of this picturesque figure—the German Kaiser— 
has for years engaged the attention of a host of observers, many 
of whom did not think him insane. In 1891 the great Portuguese 
essayist and critic, Ecu de Queirez, wrote an exceedingly bitter 
but amusing analysis, picturing the Emperor’s extreme vanity 
and conceit, and his love of ‘‘drawing the long bow,” saying 
at this early date: 


It is my opinion, however, that he is nothing but a dilettante of 
activities—I mean a man strongly enamoured of activity, compre- 
hending and feeling with unusual intensity the infinite delight it 


offers, and desiring, therefore, to experience and enjoy it in/every 
form permissible in our state of civilization. 


And again: 


To him nothing is impossible, for he commands two millions of 
soldiers and a people who seek liberty—only in the regions of philoso- 
phy, ethics, and exegesis, and who, when their Emperor orders them 
to march, silently obey. 


But this critic did not suspect insanity. 

Renan regretted dying only because he could not live to 
watch the development of this interesting but eccentric char- 
acter. The doings of William the Second have certainly ob- 
sessed the entire world. Victor Hugo, when writing his Les 
voix intérieurs, could not escape the dominating insistent idea 
of the presence of the great Napoleon, and exclaimed, “ Lat, 
toujours lui,” when his best thoughts, despite his attempt to 
escape, were dominated by this all-pervading impression. So, 
too, the name of William the Second and his pyrotechnic doings 
have rung constantly in our ears, and the extreme uncertainty 
of what he is to do next has ceased to surprise us. It is another 
case of ‘‘ Lui, toujours lui.” 
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Eleven years ago I wrote the following words in THz Nortu 
AMERICAN Review.’ They seem to have been prophetic, but 
at the time they represented not only my own views, but 
those of other students of mental disorder who were at all 
familiar with the mental peculiarities of the German Kaiser 
and his strange conduct: 


In other lands, where the will of the people has so little to do 
with the choice of a ruler, we are furnished with numerous historical 
examples of the danger of hereditary mental defects. The lines of 
Hapsburg and Hohenzollern illustrate what is meant; and, though 
in both houses notable exceptions exist, there being immunes, like 
the first Emperor William, it is not difficult to find a distinct insane 
trace, which in times more remote found expression in cruelty, oppres- 
sion and unmistakable insanity of other kinds, or, in recent times, by 
a mental degeneration which is strikingly exemplified in the present 
German sovereign. Though brilliant and vigorous in certain direc- 
tions, as are many paranoiacs, his conduct is erratic and impetuous; 
and no one can possibly predict what form his latest explosion may 
take. Possessed of an idea of his own power and almost godlike 
supremacy, a characteristic which more closely resembles that of 
the arbitrary rulers of less civilized ages, his delusional sense of great- 
ness leads him to indulge in all sorts of eccentric and disorderly forms 
of the exercise of power. Though his attempts to regulate the art of 
Germany and to teach sculptors, artists, actors, musicians, and even 
ballet-girls, are evidences of mild insane conceit, and do no great 
harm, his power for mischief is really dangerous when he becomes, 
as he does at times, the subject of a species of semi-religious exaltation. 
This was his condition when he addressed his troops previous to their 
departure for China, urging them “to kill.” Again, his exaggerated 
sense of personal importance has led him to direct or bring about 
punishments for lése-majesté which are not only extreme, but at times 
ridiculous. It has been said that the interfering criticism of this 
monarch is not due to an exaggerated estimate of his own capacity 
only, but to his own conception of his duty as an Emperor; and in 
this connection one of his critics has recently said: ‘It is a conception 
too apt to lead a man into an endeavor to set up a Napoleonic des- 
potism over his subjects’ feelings and tastes, and it is not surprising 
that the German artists, no less than the public, have resented such 
interference.” 


The determination of the complex problem of the Kaiser’s 
irresponsibility, plus the extraordinary condition of what passes 
for higher civilization in his empire—and the estimation of how 
much his own mental disorder is evolutional—requires us to 


1 October, 1904. 
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analyze all of his sayings and doings; for while in other times 
it has not been unusual to find large bodies of people partici- 
pating in an epidemic of madness, it seems incredible that one 
nation, surrounded by sensible and logical neighbors, should 
be obsessed with the ideas that are so closely allied to insanity. 
Is his conduct, therefore, something for which he is alone respon- 
sible, or does he merely reflect the philosophy adopted by his 
people? 

Those at court during the year 1859 were of one mind 
regarding the pitiable nervous state of Princess Frederick 
William at the time of the birth of the delicate baby who to-day 
is such a physical wonder. The young mother, then scarcely 
eighteen, had been for some time a patient of Dr. Martin, who 
assisted the Court physician at the accouchement. For a time 
it was supposed that the child was still-born, and it breathed 
only when vigorous and prolonged measures were undertaken 
in the way of artificial respiration. A few days after, according 
to Fisher,’ evidences of bodily defect were noticed, the left 
forearm and hand being found paralyzed; in fact, the young 
prince evidently presented a form of hemiplegia not uncommon 
in very young children. Whether this was due to some injury 
during labor, or was the consequence of some cerebral anomaly, 
does not appear. There is so much gossip as to the existence 
of what is known as a rudimentary hand, that it may seriously 
be questioned whether this was not an hereditary deformity. 

His childhood and youth were characterized by peculiarities 
of conduct that may safely be said to be psychopathic, while 
his early manhood was punctuated with frequent instances of 
decidedly insane behavior, which have since become more con- 
spicuous and continuous. 

When little more than a youth, there were indications of 
the grandiose state that has grown with years. An apparent 
quasi-delusional condition existed even as early as his visit to 
the Dardanelles, when he not only referred to the beauties of 
scenery which were forbidden to ‘‘mortal eyes” but visible 
‘to himself, but in a letter to the Imperial Chancellor signed 
himself ‘‘ Imperator Rex.” 

This same religious elation is common in some early forms 
of dementia, and seems to have been constantly manifested by 
the Kaiser, although the influence of the German belief in 
divine investiture is not of necessity a symptom of disease. 

Great weight must be attached to his consuming conceit, 


1 Secret History of the Court of Berlin. 
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and his really delusional idea of the close relation he holds with 
a far greater Ruler. Of course, some of this is due to the Teu- 
tonic belief that the German people are under the special gui- 
dance of the Almighty. Frederick Wilhelm the Fourth had some 
such idea, but he was unquestionably insane. The good Em- 
peror Wilhelm I. amplified his brother’s claim when he said 
that ‘‘the Prussian Crown had the Divine Right.” This may 
have been a mere facon de parler, but the Kaiser is more in 
earnest and goes further. He it is who receives such prompt- 
ings, suggestions, and orders from God that lead him to make 
ridiculous proclamations and to direct his army to violate 
all the rules of civilized warfare. 

All of us who see much of mental disease recognize the 
tendency of certain déséquilibres to ally themselves with God. 
He enters into their delusions, and their impulsive and other 
murderous acts often spring from such alleged direction. While 
it goes without saying that the mere belief in divine help and 
so-called inspiration is one of the elementary forms of religious 
belief, it is not at all difficult to detect the dividing-line between 
sanity and real mental disorder in this connection, especially 
when we have been familiar with the previous history of the 
person who manifests these morbid traits. One of the most 
caustic of the many critics of the German Emperor said: 


This it is that makes the German Emperor so prodigiously inter- 
esting a figure; in him we have among us in this philosophical century 
a man, a mortal, who, more than any other expert, prophet, or saint, 
lays claim and appears to be the ally and intimate friend of God. 
The world has never seen, since the days of Moses on Sinai, such 
intimacy, such an alliance between the creature and the Creator. The 
reign of William II. seems to be, as it were, an unexpected resurrec- 
tion of the Mosaism of the Pentateuch. He is the favorite of God 
in the burning bush in his Berlin Schloss, and at the instigation of God 
he is leading his people to the joys of Canaan. Truly he is Moses II. 
Like Moses, too, he never tires of proclaiming (daily and loudly, 
so that none may ignore the fact and through ignorance contravene 
it) his spiritual and temporal relationship to God, which makes him 
infallible and therefore irresistible. 


This exaltation—or euphoria, as it is called by psychiatrists— 
is no new thing. It has attended the career of every religious 
reformer since the world began, and up to recent times the 
claims of such people were never free from extravagant espousal 
of divine guidance of an extreme kind. When we consider 
the case in hand, we are sometimes reminded that as the Kaiser 
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is the head of the German Church—the summus episcopatus— 
there is nothing strange about his assumption of power and 
divine alliance; but while this view of the matter is undoubt- 
edly true, we cannot forget that it is his irrational adoption of 
his relations with things religious that suggests that heis unsound. 
He manifests what is known to alienists as the delirium of 
interpretation. ‘This exists in people who are ordinarily lucid, 
though constitutionally psychopathic. 


Unlike some other paranoid conditions, the false interpretations 
take their origin in actual facts. The patient, because of his consti- 
tutional peculiarities, lack of critique, and egocentricity, arrives at 
false interpretations by giving a personal meaning to everything that 
occurs. [White.] 


Expanded and exaggerated ideas, which have an abnormal 
value in the consciousness of the individual, are common enough 
in persons of the class to which the Kaiser belongs, and account 
for much of his extravagance of action and speech. These 
“‘hyper-quantivalent” ideas are quite often found in individuals 
who nurse grievances, or have erroneous ideas, not amounting 
to actual delusions of persecution and conspiracy. It is not 
difficult, therefore, in the complaints of the German ruler— 
especially in regard to the conduct of his mother’s people—to 
detect a morbid and illogical estimate of his alleged wrongs, 
and a strong, though erroneous, sense of personal injury. In 
expressing this view of what may be called a religious psychosis, 
the question is often asked: ‘‘If the Kaiser’s religious exalta- 
tion were shared by the German people, would you say they 
were all insane?” One has only to refer to the history of wide- 
spread religious movements in which a leader or false Messiah 
has been a paranoid, or actually insane person, to understand 
how easy it is for a large following, if not an entire community, 
to undergo a suggestive or imitative influence which leads them 
to indulge in excesses quite beyond anything they may have 
witnessed. 

Not only have the German people, with few exceptions, 
adopted the suggestions of the Emperor, as has been said, 
but they have indorsed and put in operation the extreme 
methods of warfare which are justified as the Heaven-sent 
mandate of extermination that herald the march of Kultur 
and progress. 

The deliberate inculcation of hate by song and verse, the 
adoption of the methods of the bloodthirsty Barbarossa, and 
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all the strange morbid religious utterances, show that the entire 
German nation at the present time suffers from an epidemic 
psychosis of an unmistakable significance, and probably in- 
separable from real involution. Dr. Réné Cruchet, of the 
medical faculty of Bordeaux, who has studied German educa- 
tional methods, deplores the narrow teaching that springs from 
the ‘‘Germanomegalomanic” obsession, sketches its part in 
the creation of actual mental disorder, and instances the auto- 
delusional condition of the large number of university professors 
who recently prepared a manifesto. These men certainly had 
not the excuse of actual ignorance, or even lack of intelligence. 

This religious exaltation is attended by exaggerated ideas 
of personal fitness, which is shown in other things. The Kaiser’s 
emotional instability is said to be indicated in a variety of ways. 
His actions and gestures are at times those of a person in a con- 
dition of hypomania, and he is rarely composed and quiet. 
Those who have seen much of him describe his fondness for 
striking dramatic attitudes, and his facial expression impresses 
one with the idea that he lacks control of the histrionic muscles. 

Like all other unstable subjects of this kind, there is a versa- 
tility which gives unthinking persons the idea of the existence 
of great talent, if not genius. One of his ‘‘accomplishments” 
is painting. In the gallery of Frau Lenbach, the widow of the 
great Bavarian artist, is a curious example of this monumental 
conceit and vanity. A recent visitor describes what he saw: 


Last September I was taken round the house formerly occupied 
by Lenbach. I was instructed by a privileged lady, who, in the 
circumstances, it were unfair to name. She showed us many splendid 
portraits, including a number of Bismarck, and some charming studies 
of Lenbach’s own children; and then she took us into a tiny room, 
where, hung above the window, in the worst light available, was a 
frightful daub which purported to represent a naval battle. Aside 
from the first canvass of a school-boy with his first box of paints, 
you never saw its like. It was boldly signed “Wilhelm,” and the 
august artist had presented it to Lenbach to be exhibited in the com- 
pany of his own masterpieces. 


Other works of art seriously produced and shown by him 
are extant. The artist evidently has no idea of the weakness 
of his efforts or the impression that he was likely to make. One 
of these is the celebrated picture of the ‘‘ Yellow Peril,” sent 
by the Kaiser to the Czar of Russia at the beginning of the war 
in the Far East. This is not only exceedingly bad, but suggestive 
of insane art at its worst. The London Sketch has recently 
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collected other productions which are equally curious. What 
I said in 1904 is true to-day, and in the interim he has meddled 
with all the art in Germany, altering plans of architects, and 
busying himself everywhere, meanwhile showing that restless 
activity so inseparable from psychopathic elation. Berlin shows 
his inconsiderate hand in the atrocious statues that line one of 
the avenues in the Thiergarten. 

His attempts at playwriting and his poetry have, by reason 
of their insane weakness, excited much ridicule—this is espe- 
cially true of the ‘‘Song of Aegir,’’ which he caused to be sung 
and played upon every occasion, while he often led the orchestra 
in person. The doubtful credit of having composed this piece 
has been given to Herrn von Moltke and Philip Eulenburg, but 
the Kaiser did his part. This led to rather free and not alto- 
gether respectful criticism, and it is said that the aggregate 
sentences for lése-majesté during the years from 1893 to 1896 
amounted to three hundred and eleven years, while fines 
amounting to nine thousand marks were imposed. 

In 1896-7 he wrote, in collaboration, a festival play known 
as ‘‘Willehalm” to celebrate the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of William I. This, too, was feeble. In the sensational 
production of these his conduct in some ways resembled that 
of his cousin Ludwig of Bavaria, whose mental ailment, how- 
ever, was of a much more serious nature. 

It is in his speeches and addresses that he most clearly 
shows his psychosis; for these reflect his theistic delusions, 
which are highly characteristic of paranoids. 

Upon a recent occasion the Gazetta, which was published by 
the Germans. on October 30th at Gezenstochowa, Russian 
Poland, printed the following proclamation: 


Poles: You of course remember how once at night the bell of 
the holy Swiatogorsky Monastery began to ring without human aid, 
and when all the pious people understood that this great and important 
event had been signalized by a miracle. 

That event was my signal to wage war with Russia and restore 
Poland her saints and annex her most cultured land to Germany. 
I had a wondrous dream. To me appeared the Virgin Mary and 
commanded me to save her holy convent, which danger threatened. 

She gazed at me with tears, and I proceeded to fulfil her divine 
behest. Know you this, Poles, and meet my troops like brothers, 
saviors. Know ye, Poles, that all who are with us will be liberally 
rewarded; and those against me will perish. With me are God and 
the Holy Virgin. She lifted the sword of Germany to succor Poland. 
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There are many instances of cruelty for which he is un- 
doubtedly responsible—including the use of poisonous gas in 
the western battlefields, and well-poisoning in Southwest Africa 
—that show his belief in the power of extermination given him 
by God, which he delusively holds. A more practical reaction 
to an insane idea cannot be found than the above, and it is only 
one of many. 

His uncertain mental state is in some measure an inheritance. 
Woods in his Heredity in Royalty, a clever and interesting book, 
points out that though for five hundred years the Hohenzollerns 
were a great family, the study of the career of certain members 
shows a lamentable evidence at least of instability, if not 
something else; but as a whole their history is impressive and 
interesting. This great royal family dates back to the first 
Frederick, the Elector of Brandenburg, who was its real founder 
(1371-1440); but we are more concerned with the later Fred- 
erick, the first king of Prussia, who was in power from 1657 
to 1713, and his descendants. From all that can be learned 
this Frederick was vain and extravagant, loved pomp unduly, 
and had a fear of being poisoned, for which there seems to have 
been no basis. He, by his wastefulness of public money, and 
by unjust taxation, imposed great hardships upon the nation. 
His son, Frederick Wilhelm the First, who succeeded him, was 
noted for his eccentricities, but was a great soldier, and in 
many ways an able ruler. He was erratic and foolishly cruel; 
his extreme prejudice was shown in the treatment of his son 
(who afterward became Frederick the Great), whom he grossly 
insulted and assaulted in public when the latter attempted to 
escape to England with two young lieutenants, Katte and 
Keith. Frederick was put in prison and one of his companions 
was sentenced to two years’ confinement, the other having 
fled. The father, however, determined to teach his son a 
terrible lesson, and changed the sentence so that the unfortu- 
nate Katte was actually beheaded in front of the window of the 
Crown Prince. From all available accounts, the conduct of 
the father upon this and other occasions suggested insanity. 

This young man, who was Frederick the Great, need be 
referred to but briefly. He was many-sided, and had some 
of the attributes of the present German ruler; but he liked and 
admired the French as much as the latter pretend to dislike 
them, and it is said that he characterized German ‘‘as the 
language of boors.”” The successor of the great Frederick was 
Frederick Wilhelm the Second, whose indolence and lack of 
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political sagacity resulted for a time in Prussia’s decline. It is 
said that he was a dilettante in the arts, and patronized Mozart 
and Beethoven. He possessed no mental qualities of a high 
order. His religious orthodoxy was most extreme and peculiar 
and approached fanaticism; it is not difficult, therefore, to 
trace much of the present Kaiser’s religious exaltation to this 
ancestor. His successor unfortunately, however, ‘‘had all the 
Hohenzollern tenacity of personal power, without the Hohen- 
zollern genius for using it.” He was a man of weak mind, 
although possessing many good qualities that endeared him to 
his subjects. 

King Wilhelm the Fourth died actually insane, and the 
first Emperor Wilhelm, who was his brother, became the regent 
several years before his death. In the former were seen evi- 
dences of various forms of mental blight, which are so dominant 
in Wilhelm the Second, but in other ways he was different. While 
he was brave to a degree, he hated war and was a dreamer with 
a leaning to mysticism, ill-balanced, infirm of purpose, and the 
subject of a deepening psychosis; he was, after 1857, quite incom- 
_petent. Of the succeeding monarchs there is nothing to be 
said except that the old Emperor Wilhelm the First was a re- 
markably sound-minded person, and his son, Frederick the 
Third, an amiable and mediocre character; though, had he 
lived, he migh€ have done much good because of his conserva- 
tism, good sense, and freedom from the impulsive and disorderly 
proclivities of his family. 

It would appear from this brief account that the house of 
Hohenzollern, great as it is, has not been free from mental 
disorder. There is only one history of actually reported lown- 
right insanity, but there are many allied instances. What 
would have occurred had no good Dutch blood changed the 
strain it is difficult to say, but the alliance of the first Frederick 
with Louise Henrietta, daughter of Frederick Henry of Orange, 
has clearly had its beneficent effect. 

A study of the life of the immediate family of the Kaiser 
shows many traits that he himself actually possessed, or has 


imitated—for he is not above posing to the greatest advantage. .- 


The notion that he is a lover of peace is.ridiculous, and is refuted 
by all he has said and done. Howdifferent are his pretensions 
and advocacy of this measure, as compared with those of the 
younger Pitt, and referred to by Admiral Mahan!' That he is 
responsible for the present war is now a matter of general 


1 From Sail to Steam. Page 306. 
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belief with the unprejudiced, and if militarism is its cause, 
there is no doubt that it has been built up by frequent sug- 
gestion and the personal influence of the dominating psycho- 
pathic Kaiser. For years the conquest of England, as we know, 
has been the dream of Germany, notwithstanding the disclaimer 
of the Berlin professors. 

There are many persons who look upon the Kaiser as simply 
exceedingly bad and malevolent. They apply epithets, and 
declare that he is solely responsible for the present contest; 
others think, as does the editor of the London Spectator,’ that 


from the stage point of view he plays the part of Emperor to per- 
fection; he is always in the lime-light, always on parade, and if great 
nations could be successfully governed by skilful actors, Kaiser Wil- 
helm would have been an ideal Emperor. 


Neither of these views is a proper one; no matter whether 
he is incompetent or not, or whether his General Staff is said 
to mistrust him, or whether ‘‘he behaves not like a man, but a 
foolish boy,” there is something behind all this. It is this: 
Kaiser Wilhelm the Second is mentally constituted like many 
others who at different times in the history of the world have 
led vast bodies of obsessed men, and who have been idealized 
and invested with exaggerated attributes, both heroic and 
religious. Some men of little force and small knowledge fall 
by the wayside as soon as the ‘‘magnetism”’ of their personal 
influence wanes, or the excitement connected with a common 
cause diminishes. Others continue to impress their fellows, . 
indefinitely winning the ignorant by their picturesque claims, 
and often “‘doing things.” 

Need more be said? While it is common report that he is 
an amiable, amusing person, and is not at all cruel, as it has been 
represented, it cannot be gainsaid that in inheriting many of 
the weaknesses of his ancestors—though not a few of their good 
gifts—he is a menace to the world for the reason that he not 
only has shown the exceedingly bad judgment that belongs 
to those who are mentally inferior, but has delusive ideas of 
grandeur and consequent power, of persecution and of con- 
spiracy. His enmity toward England is especially unbounded 
and morbid, and quite uncalled for. This is not a matter of the 
past few months, but of years, and he has always sneered 
at his cousin, King George; but all his likes and dislikes are 
as a rule impulsive and often vicious. He and his advisers 

1 The Spectator, October 10, 1914. 
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are shrewd and sharp, but so far as he is concerned this is not 
strange, for some of the worst paranoids are above the average 
in certain intellectual directions, and are capable and resourceful. 

It is not difficult to see that the present- German Emperor 
is acting according to his lights—glaring though they may 
be. All his training, all his family tradition, all his mental 
imperfections, make him what he is, and he in turn brings up 
his children in the same way, and impresses his personality 
upon all thoseabout him. Is there any wonder that all official 
Germans are militarists, and that they live only to fight and 
conquer? 

That the mental make-up of the Kaiser may be his undoing 
is evident to most people. In these civilized days, theatrical 
display and the warlike methods of Attila, ‘“The Scourge of 
God,” may for a time succeed, but when a madman directs the 


conduct of war it can end only in defeat. 
Autan McLane Hamitton. 

















THE FIRST LINE OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


BY PERRY BELMONT 





TuHat the Department of State and its representatives 
abroad should be viewed as an important part of the national 
defense is well illustrated in the proposition long advocated 
by naval and military authorities, and adopted, in general 
terms, by the Democratic Party platform at the Baltimore 
National Convention of 1912. The Council of National De- 
fense, as proposed, should include the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army, a corresponding officer of the 
United States Navy; the legislative branch to be represented 
by the Chairmen of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, of the House Committee of Foreign Affairs, of the Mili- 
tary and Naval Committees, and of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both Houses. It is much to be regretted that there 
has been a failure to carry out this provision of the platform, 
international events having fully indicated the great services 
to the country which such a Council might have rendered dur- 
ing the past two years, and might now be rendering. If in- 
experience should be considered a weakness, then at no period 
of our history has what might be called our first line of national 
defense been weaker. This obvious deficiency in heads of 
departments and other important posts should not be charged 
against those holding such offices, the appointing power alone 
being responsible for the selections, which are defended as being 
the result of political exigencies. 

But political exigencies cannot justify a defective appre- 
ciation of the country’s needs. The issue cannot be evaded 
on the ground that a successful political party may not have 
had the experience of power, and that, therefore, no other 
course was open. If it be granted that a successful political 
party may be handicapped by the inexperience of power, the 
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vital interests of the country clearly demand that it should con- 
tinue in its service, especially in its first line of national defense, 
those who have proved themselves qualified. To carry the 
contrary theory to its logical conclusion would tend to destroy 
wholly the usefulness of the diplomatic service. It is quite 
true that the appointing power should have liberty of choice 
in order that a certain policy be carried out or even that a cer- 
tain political sympathy or party co-operation be rendered pos- 
sible. The Chief Executive has the unquestioned constitu- 
tional power to do this, and, with a view to the welfare of the 
country, this power may be exercised by the appointment of 
special ambassadors or special diplomatic agents to meet con- 
ditions as they arise. This is as it should be, but such a power 
should not be exercised to the general detriment of an important 
branch of the public service in which continuity of service and 
experience are essential. 

The war in Europe has thrust upon our diplomatic and 
consular officers new duties, quite apart and distinct from 
their usual functions, in which they have been assisted by 
officers of the United States Army and Navy, by United States 
battleships and transports, and by the voluntary co-operation 
of American citizens. In the performance of these special and 
unusual duties, unexpectedly required of them, our ambassadors 
and consular agents have merited the praise so generally be- 
stowed upon them. The care of the interests of a large 
number of American citizens, who became refugees under 
the then prevailing conditions, greatly increased their 
responsibilities. The withdrawal of the diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives of the belligerent Governments added 
enormous burdens. American ambassadors, ministers, and 
consuls have been obliged to protect the interests of vast num- 
bers of people whose countries were at war with one another. 

We should not, however, view such activities as being the 
usual duties required by the United States Government itself, 
for which training and experience are necessary. Otherwise, 
it might as well be claimed that because the commanding 
officers of American battleships could efficiently manage the 
transportation of refugees, they should be considered, solely 
on that account, qualified to take a battleship into action. 

In our diplomatic history it has often become the duty 
of officers of the United States Army and Navy to perform 
diplomatic functions. Commodores William Bainbridge, John 
Rodgers, William M. Crane, James Biddle, and David Porter 
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had the chief part in negotiating our first treaty with the Ot- 
toman Empire, at the beginning of the nineteenth century.’ 
This may be considered as laying the foundation for the important 
share our navy has always had in our diplomatic relations. 

Our first treaty with China, the Wang Hiya Treaty, was 
negotiated by Commodore Parker in 1844. Our treaty with 
Japan was negotiated by an American naval officer in 1853. 
One of the most important diplomatic successes of a later 
period was that secured by Rear-Admiral Benham at Rio in 1894. 
Another was that of Admiral Dewey at Manila in 1898, 
when he found himself confronted with a situation of great 
difficulty, during which he represented the diplomatic interests 
of the United States in a most effective manner. 

Under the last Administration, Captain Constant Cordier, 
of the Fourth Infantry, during his service as military attaché 
in Ecuador, was intrusted by the Secretary of State, in the 
disturbances of 1912, with the conduct of negotiations rendering 
unnecessary the landing of marines for the protection of Amer- 
ican lives and property. He received the thanks of the State 
and Navy Departments. 

The most recent and conspicuous illustration of actual 
conditions is furnished by the fact that the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army was able successfully to conduct negotiations 
in Mexico, where improvised and inexperienced diplomatic agents 
had failed. It is principally to General Scott that we owe 
what has been termed ‘‘the Border Peace Treaty.” 

A defense of the present inexcusable conditions was recently 
made by the Counselor of the State Department. He 
said, ‘‘When it comes to the principal posts abroad, I am 
strongly opposed to tying the hands of the President, anyway.” 
The truth is that the constitutional powers of the President 
cannot be restricted. He is the Executive under the Consti- 
tution, and has full power to appoint, if he sees fit, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, special diplomatic agents or am- 
bassadors. Our Presidents have generally not had much diffi- 
culty in finding men qualified for such special duties. Even 
other Governments in which the large discretionary powers of 
our Chief Executive do not exist, having the advantage of a 
permanent diplomatic service, are often represented by am- 
bassadors and diplomatic agents through appointments made 
outside of the service. The diplomatic service of Great Britain 
is recognized as being pre-eminent for its excellence. It is 


1 Diplomatic Negotiations of American Naval Officers, 1778-1883. Paullin. 
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permanent in character throughout all its ranks, but that has 
not prevented such appointments as those of Lord Dufferin, 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, and Mr. James Bryce—now Viscount 
Bryce—none of whom belonged to the service when ap- 
pointed. 

Continuity of policy is as essential as continuity of service. 
If, as a matter of course, a change of party control necessarily 
means a complete change of policy in our relation with all 
other Governments, endless confusion inevitably follows. The 
fact that this seems to have been the guiding theory made it 
impossible for the opinion of our last ambassador to Mexico 
to prevail when he, in conjunction with the diplomatic corps 
in the City of Mexico, recommended that the existing provis- 
ional Government and President of Mexico should be recognized. 
The initial blunder then committed has ever since deeply 
affected our national interests. It will be fortunate indeed 
if the smoldering fires then fanned into flame do not burst 
forth into a general conflagration, involving many Governments 
as well as our own. 

The Counselor of the State Department further went on 
to say, ‘‘If we had obtained all our ambassadors and ministers 
by promotion, we would not have had such men as Edward 
J. Phelps or Joseph H. Choate, or men like Myron T. Herrick 
and Brand Whitlock. Such men, inexperienced in diplomatic 
practices, but equipped with qualities which command respect 
and achieve success, are the ones who have brought luster to 
American diplomacy.” 

It would seem that consistency should have dictated the 
retention of Mr. Herrick at his important post in Paris, where 
he was undoubtedly rendering great services to his country 
under trying circumstances, his experience constantly adding 
value to those services. 

It is quite true that Mr. Phelps was among the best equipped 
and successful of the representatives of this Government at 
the Court of St. James’s. He was a trained lawyer of the highest 
standing, and managed with much skill the delicate ‘‘ Fisheries 
Question” then pending. But at the time of these negotiations 
he told the writer, then chairman of the House Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, that there was nothing more important to the 
interests of our Government than the establishment of a per- 
manent diplomatic service. In the army the substitution for 
a trained commander of an untrained volunteer, securing his 
appointment by contribution to a party fund or by other 
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political service, would be unthinkable. The country should 
be equally intolerant of similar appointments to important 
diplomatic posts, the first line of national defense. 

An awakened public sentiment disapproves the continuance 
of such conditions. Laws have been enacted by the Congress 
just adjourned giving effect to that sentiment by granting 
permanency of tenure to adequately trained men in five classes 
of the diplomatic service, up to ministers and ambassadors. 
But the complete freedom possessed by the appointing power 
in regard to the most important posts still remains uncurbed; 
although it is obvious that to continue the custom of wholesale 
substitution of inexperienced and untrained men—whether 
deserving or undeserving from a party standpoint—for those 
holding the higher diplomatic positions, is destructive of the 
purposes of the recent legislation. Our diplomatic service, 
through favorable legislation in recent years, has developed a 
number of well-trained and experienced men in the minor 
positions, who are subjected to severe examinations before 
appointment. Some of them are now holding the responsible 
position of First Secretary in our important embassies. That, 
under the law, they are not entitled to promotion, however 
deserving, is a discouragement to them and a disadvantage to 
the Government. The country would have been better served 
had such promotions been more generally made. This is not 
only entirely within the power of the Executive, but would 
have been in accord with the purpose of the legislation referred to. 

Senate Document 495 of the second session of the Sixty- 
second Congress, presented by Senator Hitchcock April 8, 1912, 
embodies a full history, by the president of the National 
Publicity Law Association, of the campaign publicity move- 
ment from its inception to the enactment of the Federal Cam- 
paign Publicity legislation of August 19, 1911. It contains 
the following passage: 


Our country, of course, is free from any such corresponding Uis- 
advantage [reference was here made to the sale of “honors” in the form 
of titles, of which there are well-known instances under the English 
party system and against which a movement, similar to ours and 
modeled upon it, has recently been undertaken under the leadership 
of Mr. Hilaire Belloc], but party managers and the appointing power 
itself on many occasions have regarded diplomatic posts somewhat 
in the light of “honors” to be awarded according to a standard no 
longer approved by public opinion. It is not to be expected that 
many such instances will occur in the future, under a rapidly progress- 
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ing improvement in the relation of the appointing power to the public 
service. An important diplomatic post is, in fact, an honor; it is also 
a public trust, as are all official positions under our Government. 
Opportunities to render great service to the country may occasionally 
arise requiring qualifications on the part of those holding such positions 
that should furnish the only reason for their appointment. 


The Presidential campaign of 1912 was the first to be held 
under the operation of the Campaign Publicity Law. The 
purpose of our campaign publicity legislation is not simply to 
satisfy public curiosity as to the extent of contributions; neither 
are its objects limited to aid in the enforcement of the previ- 
ously existing corrupt-practices acts, thereby diminishing cor- 
ruption during elections, or to weaken and destroy by means 
of publicity the alliance between favor-seeking corporations 
and political organizations. These objects have, in great 
measure, been accomplished, as is evidenced by the returns 
made under the Federal Publicity Law to Congress and under 
State publicity legislation to the State Legislatures. It is im- 
portant to remember that one of the chief purposes of such 
legislation is to prevent as far as is possible, through publicity, 
the bartering of public office in recognition of campaign obliga- 
tions, whether of nomination or election. 

That public opinion is strongly sustaining the campaign 
publicity laws is evident from the experience of a Governor of 
the State of New York. Though he was one of the earliest ad- 
vocates of this form of legislation, his disregard of the New York 
Publicity Statute at the time of his election was seized upon by 
his political enemies in order to bring about his impeachment 
and removal from office. He was severely punished for his 
violation of the letter of the law, with which he should have 
been familiar; but had he violated its purpose and its spirit 
by the bartering of public office in reward for personal or political 
service, such a crime against the interests of the State would 
have been much graver. ; 

Senate Document 495 contains an article from THe Nort 
AMERICAN Review of February, 1905, constituting the first 
public announcement of the movement to secure national cam- 
paign publicity legislation, in which the following passage 
occurs: 

American patriotism is a living reality, and finds expression during 
national Presidential elections. However great the prosperity of the 
United States, sentiments and ideals are in the end the most control- 
ling forces. 
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There is no nation under the sun so moved by idealism as 
our own, and none that can take so philosophically its failure to 
achieve ideal ends. The fatal division which rendered Repub- 
lican success at the last Presidential election almost impossible 
was accompanied by a feeling often expressed by patriotic 
Republicans—that a change of party control was likely to be a 
benefit to the country. Everything contributed to furnish the 
appointing power with an untrammeled opportunity to place 
the public service upon the highest plane. The declaration 
made immediately after the election, that party service would 
not necessarily be a claim for appointment, was in line with 
the proclamation of a new freedom from political obligations, 
and was in accord with the promise of the improvement to be 
expected. 

Party organization is necessary to party government. From 
that point of view, whatever may be the merits of the spoils 
system, as applied to the administration of public affairs, re- 
ward for party service should be chiefly confined to offices whose 
function it is to deal with internal or domestic policies. It is 
not permitted to extend it to the military or naval services of 
the United States, nor should it affect its diplomatic service— 
the first line of national defense. 

Perry BELMONT. 








TIME 





BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 





Wuart thought can measure Time?— 
Tell its beginning, name 
The void from which it first, faint-pulsing, came?— 
Follow its onward going,— 
A restless river without tumult flowing,— 
Or with sure footing climb 
Unto its unlit altitudes sublime? 


What thought can trace the wonders it hath seen— 
Time, the creator of all that hath been, 

Giver of bounty where was dearth, 

Bringer of miracles to birth: 
Time through whose office is the seedling sown, 
The fruit up-gathered, the ripe harvest mown, 

And beauty made to glorify the earth? 


Before the land took shape and rose 

Black and chaotic from the old, old sea, 
Before the stars their courses chose, 

Before the moon’s most ancient memory, 
Time to Earth’s vision, veiled in night, appears 
Back of the viewless cycles of the years. 


The Hours, his little children, run 
Lightly upon his errands ever; 
By sure and swift relays is done 
His will, disputed never; 
The while these transient Hours infirm 
Measure of mortal things the destined term. 
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Ah, me, the days! the heavy-weighted years, 
Each with its Spring and Winter, dusk and dawn! 
The centuries, with all their joys, their tears, 
That came, and now—so utterly are gone! 
Gone whither? whither vanished so? 
Does broad Orion, or does Hesper know? 





There comes no answer. Are we dupes, indeed,— 
Offspring of Time, by Time relentless slain, — 
Our purest aspirations dreamed in vain? 

Ah, no: man’s soul indignant doth disdain 

Ignoble vassalage to such a creed, 

Well-knowing it is free,— 

Aye, free!—for present, past, and future blend, 
The segments of a circle without end, 
Losing themselves in one, unbourned Eternity! 
FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 














THE WORKMANSHIP OF 
‘‘A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM”’ 


BY SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 





Dr. Jowett, famous Master of Balliol— 

But in the manner of Sterne I must break off, here at the 
outset, to recall that figure, so familiar to me in youth, as every 
morning he crossed the quad beneath my bedroom window in 
a contiguous college for an early trot around its garden; a 
noticeable figure, too—small, rotund, fresh of face as a cherub, 
yet with its darting gait and in its swallow-tailed coat curi- 
ously suggestive of a belated Puck surprised we dawn and 
hurrying to 

hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 


Dr. Jowett, let me resume, used to maintain that after 
Shakespeare the next creative genius in our literature was 
Charles Dickens. 

As everybody knows, Dickens left an unfinished novel behind 
him; and a number of ingenious writers from time to time have 
essayed to finish the story of Edwin Drood, constructing the 
whole from the fragment—yet not from the fragment only, 
since in the process they are forced into examining the plots 
of other novels of his; so into recognizing that his invention 
had certain trends—certain favorite stage-tricks, artifices, 
clichés—which it took almost predicably; and so to argue, 
from how he constructed by habit, how he probably would 
have constructed this tale. 

I do not propose, in a paper on ‘‘A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,” to attempt an ending for Edwin Drood, but I suggest 
that if inventive criticism, driven up against such an obstacle 
to Drood, turns perforce to examine Dickens’s habitual trends 
of invention, his-favorite artifices and clichés, the same process 
may be as serviceable in studying the workmanship of the 
greater artist, Shakespeare. 
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For example, no careful reader of Dickens can fail to note 
his predilection for what I will call dénouement by masked bat- 
tery. At the critical point in story after story, and at a moment 
when he believes himself secure, the villain is ‘‘rounded on” 
by a supposed confederate or a supposed dupe, a concealed 
battery is opened, catches him unawares, levels him with his 
machinations to the ground. Thus Monks brings about the 
crisis of Oliver Twist; thus Ralph Nickleby and Uriah Heep 
come to exposure; thus severally Jonas and Mr. Pecksniff in 
Martin Chuzzlewit; thus Quilp and Brass in The Old Curiosity 
Shop. Thus Haredale forces the conclusion of Barnaby Rudge; 
thus in Bleak House Lady Dedlock (though she, to be sure, 
cannot be reckoned among the villains) is hunted down. Hunted 
Down, in fact, the name of one of Dickens’s stories, might serve 
for any other of a dozen. Sometimes the denouncer—old Chuz- 
zlewit, Mr. Micawber, Mr. Boffin—reaches his moment after 
a quite incredibly long practice of dissimulation. But always 
the pursuit is patient, hidden; always the coup sudden, dramatic, 
enacted before witnesses; always the trick is essentially the same 
—and the guilty one, after exposure, usually goes off and in one 
way or another commits suicide. 

I instance one only among Dickens’s pet devices. But he 
had a number of them—and so had Shakespeare. 

Take the trick of the woman disguised in man’s apparel. 
It starts with Julia in ‘‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona.” It 
runs (and good reason why it should, when we consider that 
all women’s parts were acted by boys) right through the come- 
dies and into ‘‘Cymbeline.” Portia, Nerissa, Jessica (these 
three in one play); Rosalind, Viola, Imogen—each in turn 
masquerades thus, and in circumstances that, unless we take 
stage convention on its own terms, beggar credulity. 


The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen, 


but not in the sense that Bassanio and Gratiano forget. Is 
it credible that Bassanio shall catch no accent, no vibration, 
to touch, awaken, thrill his memory during all that long scene 
in the Doge’s court, or afterward when challenged to part with 
his ring? Translated into actual life, is it even conceivable? 

Let us take another device—that of working the plot upon 
a shipwreck, shown or reported. (There is perhaps no better 
way of starting romantic adventures, misadventures, meetings, 
recognitions, as there is no better way to strip men more dra- 
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matically of all trappings that cover their native nobility or 
baseness.) ‘‘The Comedy of Errors” and ‘‘ Pericles” are pivoted 
on shipwreck; by shipwreck Perdita in ‘‘The Winter’s Tale’’ is 
abandoned on the magical seacoast of Bohemia. ‘‘Twelfth 
Night” takes its intrigue from shipwreck, and, for acting pur- 
poses, opens with Viola’s casting-ashore. 





ViotA. What country, friends, is this? 
CaPTAIN. Illyria, lady. 
Viota. And what should I do in Illyria? 

My brother he is in Elysium. 

Perchance he is not drown’d—what think you, sailors? 
CapTAIN. It is perchance that you yourself were saved. 


“The Tempest” opens in the midst of shipwreck. In ‘The 
Comedy of Errors” and in “Twelfth Night’ shipwreck leads 
on to another trick—that of mistaken identity, as it is called. 
In ‘‘The Comedy of Errors” (again) and ‘‘Pericles” it leads 
on to the trick of a long-lost mother, supposed to have perished 
in shipwreck, revealed as living yet and loving. From ship- 
wreck the fairy Prince lands to learn toil and through it to find 
his love, the delicate Princess to wear homespun and find her 
lover. 

One might make a long list of these favorite themes, from 
Shakespeare’s pet one of the jealous husband or lover and 
the woman foully misjudged (Hero, Desdemona, Hermione), 
to the trick of the potion which arrests life without slaying it 
(Juliet, Imogen), or the trick of the commanded murderer 
whose heart softens (Hubert, Leonine, Pisanio). But perhaps 
enough has been said to suggest an inquiry by which any reader 
may assure himself that Shakespeare, having once employed a 
stage device with some degree of success, had never the smallest 
scruple about using it again. Rather, I suppose that there was 
never a great author who repeated himself at once so lavishly 
and so economically, still husbanding his favorite themes while 
ever attempting new variations upon them. In the very wealth 
of this variation we find ‘‘God’s plenty,” of course. But so far 
as I dare to understand Shakespeare, I see him as a magnifi- 
cently indolent man, not agonizing to invent new plots, taking 
old ones as clay to his hands, breathing life into that clay; 
anon unmaking, remolding, reinspiring it. We know for a fact 
that he worked upon old plays, old chronicles, other men’s 
romances. We know, too, that men of his time made small 
account of what we call plagiarism, and even now define it as 
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a misdemeanor quite loosely and almost capriciously. Shake- 
speare, who borrowed other men’s inventions so royally, de- 
lighted in repeating and improving his own. 

Now it has been pretty well established by scholars that 
the earlier comedies of Shakespeare run in the following chrono- 
logical order: “‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,” “The Comedy of Errors,”’ 
“The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” ‘‘A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream.” It may, indeed, be argued that ‘‘The Comedy of 
Errors”’ came before ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,”’ but whether it did 
or did not matters very little to us; so let us take the four in the 
order generally assigned by conjecture. 

In the 1598 Quarto of ‘‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’”’ we are in- 
formed that it was presented before her Highness this last 
Christmas and is now ‘“‘newly corrected and augmented by W. 
Shakespeare.” It was a court play then, and indeed it bears 
every mark of one. It is an imitative performance, after the 
fashionable model of John Lyly, but it imitates with a high 
sense of humor and burlesques its model audaciously. 

All young artists in drama are preoccupied with plot or 
“construction,” character comes later. The plot of ‘‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost” turns on ‘‘confusion of identity,” the Princess 
and her ladies masking themselves to the perplexity of their 
masked lovers. For the rest, in its whole conception as in its 
diction, the thing is consciously artificial and extravagant from 
first to last. 

“The Comedy of Errors” is an experiment on a different 
model; not Lyly now, but Plautus, and Plautus to be out- 
Plautused. Again we have confusion of identity for the motive, 
but here confusion of identity does not merely turn the plot, 
as in ‘‘Love’s Labour’s Lost”; it means all the play, and the 
play means nothing else. Where Plautus had one pair of twin 
brothers so featured that they cannot be told apart, Shakespeare 
adds another pair, and the fun is drawn out with astonishing 
dexterity. Let three things, however, be observed: (1) The feat 
is achieved at a total sacrifice of character—and indeed he who 
starts out to confuse identity must, consciously or not, set him- 
self the task of obliterating character. (2) Unless a conven- 
tion of pasteboard be accepted as substitute for flesh and 
blood, the events are incredible. (3) On the stage of Plautus 

1¥For instance, any poet or dramatist may take the story of Tristram and 
Iseult and make whai he can of it; whereas if I use a plot of Mr. Hall Caine’s 
or of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s, I am a branded thief. The reader will find an amus- 


ing attempt to delimit the offense of plagiarism in an appendix to Charles Reade’s 
novel The Wandering Heir. 
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the convention of two men being like enough in feature to de- 
ceive even their wives might pass. It was actually a conven- 
tion of pasteboard, since the players wore masks. Paint two 
masks alike, and (since masks muffle voices) the trick is done. 
But (4) Shakespeare, dispensing with the masks, doubled the 
confusion by tacking a pair of Dromios on to a pair of Antipho- 
luses; and to double one situation so improbable is to multiply 
its improbability by the hundred. 

It is all done, to be sure, with such amazing resource that, 
were ingenuity of stagecraft the test of great drama, we might 
say, ‘Here is a man who has little or nothing to learn.” But 
ingenuity of stagecraft is not the test of great drama; and in 
fact Shakespeare had much more than a vast deal to learn. He 
had a vast deal to unlearn. 

A dramatic author must start by mastering certain stage- 
mechanics. Having mastered them, he must—to be great— 
unlearn reliance on them, learn to cut them away as he grows 
to perceive that the secret of his art resides in playing human 
being against human being, man against woman, character 
against character, will against will—not in devising “‘situa- 
tions” or ‘‘curtains” and operating puppets to produce these. 
His art touches climax when his “situations” and ‘‘cur- 
tains” astound, yet are visibly, rationally, necessarily brought 
about by the men and women he has conjured on to his stage; 
so that we tell ourselves, ‘‘It is wonderful—yet what else could 
have happened?” ‘‘Othello” is one of the cleverest stage- 
plays ever written. What does it leave us to say but, in an 
awe of pity, “‘It is most terrible, but it must have happened 
so”? In great art, as in life, character makes the bed it lies 
on, or dies on. 

So in the next play, ‘‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’’ we 
find Shakespeare learning and, perhaps even more deliberately, 
unlearning. ‘‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona”’ is not a great 
play: but it is a curious one, and a very wardrobe of ‘‘effects”’ 
in which Shakespeare afterward dressed himself to better advan- 
tage. 

In “‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona”’ Shakespeare is feeling 
for character, for real men and women. Tricks no longer satisfy 
him, but the old tricks haunt him. He must have again, as in 
“The Comedy of Errors,’”’ two gentlemen with a servant apiece 
—though the opposition is discriminated and more cunningly 
weighted. For stage-effect Proteus (supposed a friend and a 
gentleman) must suddenly behave with incredible baseness. 
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For stage-effect Valentine must surrender his true love to his 
false friend with a mawkish generosity that deserves nothing 
so much as kicking: 


All that was mine in Silvia I give thee. 


And what about Silvia? Where does Silvia come in? That 
devastating sentence may help the curtain, but it blows all char- 
acter to the winds. There are now no gentlemen in Verona. 

We come to ‘‘A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” and, with 
the three earlier comedies to guide us, will attempt to conjecture 
how the young playwright would face this new piece of work. 

First we shall ask, ‘‘What had he to do?” 

Nobody knows precisely when, or precisely where, or pre- 
cisely how ‘‘A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” was first produced. 
But it is evident to me that, like ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost” and 
“The Tempest,” it was written for performance at court; 
and that its particular occasion, like the occasion of ‘‘The Tem- 
pest,”’ was a court wedding. It has all the stigmata of a court 
play. Like ‘‘Love’s Labour’s Lost” and ‘‘The Tempest,’ it 
contains an interlude; and that interlude—Bully Bottom’s 
‘‘Pyramus and Thisbe”—is designed, rehearsed, enacted for a 
wedding. Can any one read the opening scene or the closing 


speech of Theseus and doubt that the occasion was a wedding? 
Be it remembered, moreover, how the fairies dominate this 
play; how constantly and intimately fairies are associated with 
weddings in Elizabethan poetry, their genial favors invoked, 
their malign caprices prayed against. I take a stanza from Spen- 
ser’s great “‘Epithalamion”’: 


Let no deluding dreams, nor dreadful sights 

Make sudden sad affrights; 

Ne let house-fyres, nor lightnings helplesse harmes, 
Ne let the Pooke nor other evil sprights, 

Ne let mischievous witches, with theyr charmes, 
Ne let hob-Goblins, names whose sense we see not, 
Fray us with things that be not. 

Let not the shrieck Oule nor the Stork be heard, 
Nor the night Raven that still deadly yels, 

Nor damnéd ghosts cald up with mighty spels 

Nor griesly Vultures, make us once afeard, 

Ne let the unpleasant Queen of Frogs still croaking 
Make us to wish their choking. 

Let none of these theyr drery accents sing; 


Ne let the woods them — nor theyr eccho ring. 
§ 
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And I compare this with the fairies’ last pattering ditty in our 


play: 
Now the wasted brands do glow, 
Whilst the screech-owl, screeching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 
In remembrance of a shroud. 
Now it is the time of night 
That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his sprite, 
In the church-way paths to glide. 
And we fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team 
From the presence of the sun, 
Following darkness like a dream, 
Now are frolic; not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallowed house; 
I am sent, with broom, before, 
To sweep the dust behind the door. 


To the best bride-bed will we, 
Which by us shall blessed be. . . . 


And each several chamber bless, 
Through this palace, with sweet peace. 


Can any one set these two passages together and doubt “‘A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream” to be intended for amerry xd0apors, 
a pretty purgation of those same goblin terrors which Spenser 
would exorcise from the bridal chamber? For my part, I make 
little doubt that Shakespeare had Spenser’s very words in 
mind as he wrote. 

Here, then, we have a young playwright commissioned to 
write a wedding play—a play to be presented at court. He 
is naturally anxious to shine; and, moreover, though his fellow- 
playwrights already pay him the compliment of being a little 
jealous, he still has his spurs to win. 

As I read the play and seek to divine its process of construc- 
tion, I seem—and the reader must take this for what it is 
worth—to see Shakespeare’s mind working somewhat as follows: 

He turns over his repertory of notions, and takes stock. 

“Lyly’s model has had its day, and the bloom is off it; I must 
not repeat the experiment of ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ ... I 
have shown that I can do great things with mistaken identity, 
but I cannot possibly express the fun of that further than I 
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did in ‘The Comedy of Errors’; and the fun there was clever, 
but a trifle hard, if not inhuman. . . . But here is a wedding; 
a wedding should be human; a wedding calls for poetry—and 
I long to fill a play with poetry. (For I can write poetry. Look 
at ‘Venus and Adonis’!) . . . Still, mistaken identity is a trick 
I know, a trick in which I am known to shine. . . . If I could 
only make it poetical. A pair of lovers? For mistaken iden- 
tity that means two pairs of lovers. . . . Yet, steady! We must 
not make it farcical. It was all very well to make wives mistake 
their husbands. That has been funny ever since the world 
began; that is as ancient as cuckoldy, or almost. But this is 
a wedding play, and the sentiment must be fresh. Lovers are 
not so easily mistaken as wives and husbands—or ought not to 
be—in poetry. 

‘‘T like, too”—we fancy the young dramatist continuing— 
‘‘that situation of the scorned lady following her sweetheart. . . . 
I did not quite bring it off in ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona’; 
but it is none the less a good situation, and I must use it again.’ 
. . . Lovers mistaking one another . . . scorned lady following 
the scorner . . . wandering through a wood (that is poetical, 
anyhow). .. . Yes, and by night; this play has to be written 
for a bridal eve. . . . A night for lovers—a summer’s night— 
a midsummer’s night—dewy thickets—the moon. ... The 
moon? Why, of course, the moon. Pitch darkness is for 
tragedy, moonlight for softer illusion. Lovers can be pardonably 
mistaken—under the moon. . . . What besides happens on a 
summer’s night, in a woodland, under the moon? 

“Eh? ... Oh, by Heaven! Fairies! Real Warwickshire 
fairies! Fairies full of mischief—Robin Goodfellow and the rest. 
Don’t I know about them? Fairies full of mischief—and for a 
wedding, too! How does that verse of Spenser’s go? 

Ne let the Pooke— 
‘‘Fairies, artificers, and ministers of all illusion . . . the 
fairy ointment, philters, pranks, ‘the little western flower’ 
Before milk-white, now purple with Love’s wounds, 
And maidens call it Love-in-Idleness. 
These and wandering lovers, a mistress scorned—why, we 
scarcely need the moon, after all!” 

Then—for the man’s fancy never started to work but it 
straightway teemed—we can watch it opening out new alleys 
of fun, weaving fresh delicacies upon this central invention. 

1 And he did: not only here, but in “All’s Well that Ends Well,” for instance. 
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‘How, for a tangle, to get one of the fairies caught in the 
web they spin? Why not even the fairy queen herself? .. . 
Yes; but the mortal she falls in with? Shall he be one of the 
lovers? . . . Well, to say truth, I haven’t yet given any par- 
ticular character to these lovers. The absolute jest would be 
to bring opposite extremes into the illusion, to make Queen 
Mab dote on a gross clown. . . . All very well, but I haven’t 
any clowns. . . . The answer to that seems simple: if I haven’t, 
I ought to have.... Stay! I have been forgetting the interlude 
all this while. We must have an interlude; our interlude in 
‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ proved the making of the play... . 
Now suppose we make a set of clowns perform the interlude, as 
in ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ and get them chased by the fairies 
while they are rehearsing? Gross flesh and gossamer—that’s an 
idea! If I cannot use it now, I certainly will some day.’ 

But I can use it now! What is that story in Ovid, about Midas 
and the ass’s ears? Or am I confusing it with another story— 
which I read the other day, in that book about witches—of a 
man transformed into an ass?” 


Enough! I am not, of course, suggesting that Shakespeare 
constructed ‘‘A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” just in this way. 
(As the provincial mayor said to the eminent statesman, 
‘‘ Aha, sir! that’s more than you or me knows. That’s Latin !’’) 
But I do suggest that we can immensely increase our delight 
in Shakespeare and strengthen our understanding of him if, as 
we read him again and again, we keep asking ourselves how 
the thing was done. I am sure that—hopeless as complete 
success must be—by this method we get far nearer to the 
TO Ti Hv eivat of a given play than by searching among ‘‘sources”’ 
and “‘origins,” by debating how much Shakespeare took from 
Chaucer’s ‘‘Knight’s Tale,” or how much he borrowed from 
Golding’s ‘‘Ovid,”’ or how much Latin he learned at Stratford 
Grammar School, or how far he anticipated modern scientific 
discoveries, or why he gave the names ‘‘ Pease-blossom,”’ ‘‘ Cob- 
web,” “‘ Moth,” ‘‘ Mustard-Seed”’ to his fairies. I admit the idle 
fascination of some of these studies. A friend of mine—an old 
squire of Devon—used to demonstrate to me at great length 
that when pesciapecseoiad wrote, in this play, of the moon looking , 

‘‘with a watery eye” 
And when she weeps, weeps every little flower, 
Lamenting some enforcéd chastity— 
1 He did. See the last act of “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
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he anticipated our modern knowledge of plant-fertilization. 
Good man, he took ‘‘enforced”’ to mean ‘‘compulsory”’; and I 
never dared to dash his enthusiasm by hinting that, as Shake- 
speare would use the word ‘‘enforced,” an “‘enforcéd chastity” 
meant a chastity violated. 

Let us note three or four things that promptly follow upon 
Shakespeare’s discovering the fairies and pressing them into the 
service of this play. 

(1) To begin with, Poetry follows. The springs of it in the 
author’s ‘‘Venus and Adonis” are released, and for the first 
time he is able to pour it into drama: 


And never, since the middle summer’s spring, 
Met we on hill, in dale, forest or mead, 

By pavéd fountain, or by rushy brook, 

Or in the beachéd margent of the sea 

To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind. . . . 


I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxslips, and the nodding violet grows 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine: 
There sleeps Titania sometime of the night, 
Lull’d in these flowers. .. . 


The honey-bags steal from the humble bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes 
To have my love to bed, and to arise: 

And pluck the wings from painted butterflies 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes. 


Never so weary, never so in woe, 
Bedabbled with the dew and torn with briars—' 


The overstrained wit of ‘‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,” the hard 
gymnastic wit of ‘‘The Comedy of Errors,” allowed no chance 
for this sort of writing. But the plot of ‘‘A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream” invites poetry, and poetry suffuses the play, as with 
portable moonlight. 

(2) The logic-chopping wit of ‘“‘Love’s Labour’s Lost” had 
almost excluded humor. Hard, dry wit had cased ‘‘The Comedy 
of Errors” against it. With Lance in ‘‘The Two Gentlemen 


1 Echoed from ‘Venus and Adonis’’: 
The bushes in the way 
Some catch her by the neck, some kiss her face, 
Some twine about her thigh to make her stay. 
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of Verona” we have an incidental, tentative experiment in 
humor; but Lance is no part of the plot. Now, with Bottom 
and his men, we have humor let loose in a flood. In the last 
act it ripples and dances over the other flood of poetry, until de- 
murely hushed by the elves. Now the two greatest gifts of 
Shakespeare were poetry and humor; and in this play he first, 
and simultaneously, found scope for them. 

(3) As I see it, this invention of the fairies—this trust in an 
imaginative world which he understands—suddenly, in this 
play, eases and dissolves four-fifths of the difficulties Shakespeare 
has been finding with his plots. I remember reading, some 
years ago, a critique by Mr. Max Beerbohm on a performance of 
this play, and I wish I could remember his exact words, for his 
words are always worth exact quotation. But he said in effect, 
““Here we have the Master, confident in his art, at ease with it 
as a man in his dressing-gown, kicking up a loose slipper and 
catching it on his toe.” ‘‘A Midsummer-Night’s Dream’’ is 
the first play of Shakespeare’s to show a really careless grace— 
the best grace of the Graces. By taking fairyland for granted, 
he comes into his inheritance; by assuming that we take it for 
granted, he achieves just that easy probability he missed in 
several plays before trusting his imagination and ours. 

(4) Lastly, let the reader note how the fairy business and 
the business of the clowns take charge of the play as it proceeds, 
in proportion as both of them are more real—that is, more really 
imagined—than the business of Lysander and Hermia, Deme- 
trius and Helena. The play has three plots interwoven: (a) the 
main sentimental plot of the four Athenian lovers; (b) the 
fairy plot which complicates (a); and (c), the grotesque plot 
which complicates (b). Now when we think of the play the 
main plot (a) comes last in our minds, for in (b) and (c) Shake- 
speare has found himself. 


I once discussed with a friend how, if given our will, we 
would have “‘A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” presented. We 
agreed at length on this: 

The set scene should represent a large Elizabethan hall, 
paneled, having a lofty oak-timbered roof and an enormous 
staircase. The cavity under the staircase, occupying in breadth 
two-thirds of the stage, should be fronted with folding or sliding 
doors, which, being opened, should reveal the wood, recessed, 
moonlit, with its trees upon a flat arras or tapestry. On this 
secondary remoter stage the lovers should wander through their 
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adventures, the fairies now conspiring in the quiet hall under 
the lantern, anon withdrawing into the woodland to befool 
the mortals straying there. Then, for the last scene and the in- 
terlude of ‘‘Pyramus and Thisbe,” the hall should be filled with 
lights and company. That over, the bridal couples go up the 
great staircase. Last of all—and after a long pause, when 
the house is quiet, the lantern all but extinguished, the hall 
looking vast and eerie, lit only by a last flicker from the hearth— 
the fairies, announced by Puck, should come tripping back, 
swarming forth from cupboards and down curtains, somersault- 
ing down-stairs, sliding down the baluster rails; all hushed as 
- they fall to work with their brooms—hushed, save for one little 
voice and a thin, small chorus scarcely more audible than the 
last dropping embers: 


Through this house give glimmering light, 
By the dead and drowsy fire; 
Every elf and fairy sprite 
Hop as light as bird from brier. . . 
Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 
Will we sing and bless this place. 


Trip away, 
Make no stay, 
Meet me all by break of day. 


ARTHUR QUILLER-CoUucH. 











BAYARD TAYLOR 


BY LAURA STEDMAN 





Wuen America shall have won her antiquity, and Time 
have erected his own Hall of Fame, in what niche will Bayard 
Taylor stand? What unique offering will he make to enduring 
literature? It is too early for the final reckoning, but its shadow 
has been cast across the pages of American literature since 
the middle of the last century. And in conjunction with the 
literature of any period it is important to consider the maga- 
zines which have upheld and furthered its ideals. At the 
front, for full a hundred years, THz NortH AMERICAN REVIEW 
has stood guard—a dignified sentinel. 

Back in those Bohemian ’sixties there was no such Arabian 
Nights’ hospitality as is open to writers of to-day; a scant 
handful of magazines welecomed—or more often did not welcome 
—the increasing band of authors. To be admitted to the solid, 
discriminating pages of THE Review stamped one with distinc-. 
tion. But Bayard Taylor was already a poet, traveler, man of 
letters, when THE Review printed his opinions of Swinburne’s 
Laus Veneris, and Other Poems. A decade later he contributed 
two essays: one a judicious summary of Fitz-Greene Halleck,’ 
occasioned by the unveiling in Central Park, New York City, 
of the first monumental statue of an American author. The 
second paper concerns the thrilling archzological achievements 
at Ephesus, Cyprus, and Mycenz—a subject full of interest 
to the romantic traveler and poet. 

It was in 1866 that Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads electrified 
the literary world—he was so daring, so bewilderingly original 
in his daring! Taylor was magnanimous, as always, yet despite 
the power which he recognized in Swinburne, it was difficult 
to forgive many heresies of art. With Taylor, love, passion, 
Poetry herself is to be approached reverently, with head bared 
as to the veiled priestess in the sacred Temple. A few 


1 Republished in Critical Essays and Literary Notes, 1880. 
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months later, Taylor and Swinburne met: his whole-hearted 
comments in an unpublished letter to his comrade, Edmund 
C. Stedman, are a valuable supplement to his paper in THE 
REVIEW: 


In all important respects except one, I found him [Swinburne] to 
be very much what I had anticipated. The exception is, instead of 
being a prematurely blasé young man o’ the world, he is rather a 
wilful, perverse, unreasonable spoiled child. His nature is still that 
of the young Shelley, and my great fear is that it will never be other- 
wise. He needs the influence of a nature stronger than his in every- 
thing but the imaginative faculty—such a nature as Byron’s was to 
Shelley. . . . He has a weak moral sense, but his offenses arise from 
a colossal unbalanced affectation. This, or something like it, is a 
disorganizing element in his nature which quite obscures the organizing 
(that is, artistic) sense. What I admire in him—yet admire with a 
feeling of pain—is the mad, unrestrained preponderance of the imagina- 
tion. It is a godlike quality, but he sometimes uses it like a devil. 
He greatly interests my intellect, but does not touch me magnetically. 
He could have no power over me, but on the contrary, I felt that I 
should be able to influence him in a short time. I had a letter from 
him the other day which shows that he feels an intellectual relationship 
between us. Now, this is not a question of relative poetic power, 
but of a certain diversity of qualities, and I don’t mean to be egotistic 
in saying that I might perform somewhat of the same service for him 
as Byron for Shelley. I feel that (if it is not already too late) I could 
help him to some degree of poise, of system, of law—in short, Art. 
In this sense, he moves my deepest sympathy; for I see, now, the mat- 
ter that might be molded into a splendid poet relapsing into formless 
conditions. It is sad; it is tragic—and if this fancy of mine be foolish, 
there it is, nevertheless. Without this sense of giving assistance, a 
week alone with Swinburne would be intolerable to me, or any other 
human being. .. . 

I have urged him to join us in Italy next winter, but I doubt 
whether he will succeed in doing so. If he comes, and I find that 
there is no hope of establishing any germ or central point of order 
in his nature, I shall really be forced to keep out of his way. He is 
now, with all his wonderful gifts, the most wretched man I ever saw. 
. . . I very freely expressed my opinion, and he took it with a gentle 
sort of wonder! He is sensitive, hugely ambitious, and utterly self- 
absorbed, which things have wrought disease. 


And this—also unpublished—from a letter to another friend, 
Richard Henry Stoddard: 
Swinburne sat there, with his slight, delicate frame and large, 


drooping, thoughtful head, surrounded by a dense pre-Raphaelite 
cloud of golden-auburn hair, looking at me with large, wide-apart 
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eyes of a dim bronze tint, like some wild creature caught and only 


half-tamed. .. . 

He chanted rather than read it [one of his poems], and there were 
times when, as he turned towards me with his inspired eyes, broad 
white brow, and luminous hair, his face seemed like that of an errant 
(not erring) angel. It was Shelley come to life again: the resemblance 
is wonderful. I saw that the rhythm and music of poetry are part 
of his physical nature. His body became a shell, an instrument 
through which the lines beat and throbbed and vibrated. He is all 


poet. 


As has been asked—what American poet touched life and 
letters more variously than did Bayard Taylor? He was an 
admirable forerunner of our best Americanism—of American 
manhood and energy; American intellect and magnanimity; 
American idealism and scholarship. How eagerly this tireless 
explorer of the mind and of the world sought and brought back 
to us the best European victories of the Spirit! He was the 
American Carlyle by way of introducing German literature, 
and in his achievement of the translation of ‘Faust’ out- 
distanced the eminent Englishman. He would have spanned 
the universe before measuring any part. In his poetry, 
you feel this restless desire for something greater, something 
“beyond all grasp of Art.” Indeed, there is barely a page of 
Taylor that does not breathe ‘‘to seek, aspire, and know,” as 
he sang of Goethe. 

With his comrades he liberated a new old spirit in poetry, 
a spirit consecrated to Art—‘‘ Where loveliness, not learning, 
rules supreme.” 


Taylor was of the first to make American literature cosmo- 
politan. His studies of ancient lands are delightful pictures 
colored by a sensitive poet. In his essays and lectures he is the 
raconteur, fusing the man and his work, weighing the intention 
and circumstance against the achievement. Among his novels, 
which give scope to his realistic more than to his ideal genius, 
The Story of Kennett will live as a dramatic pastoral classic of 
Quaker life. His poetry fairly glows with exuberance of feeling. 
The lines swell out with great bursts of emotion. He might be 
leading a battle charge for his divine cause. The thought 
persists that music might have been a more satisfying medium 
to express his inexpressible, to catch the least or the greatest 
of his infinity of sensations. Referring to the noble Masque of 
the Gods, a wise critic has said, ‘‘What it lacks is the uncon- 
scious flight into that empyrean where the wings move without 
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sound and touches of flame hover at the tips of the pinions.” 
He may have overstrained his present ability, being more 
desirous of the ultimate power. Like one of our great sequoia 
trees, Taylor needed time for his full growth: he crowded cen- 
turies of emotion into a brief few years, so facile his mind, so 
brilliantly rapid its execution. 

Beyond the exquisite and imaginative ‘‘Euphorion’”’: 


And Death, that took him, cannot claim 
The smallest vesture of his birth,— 
The little life, a dancing flame 
That hovered o’er the hills of earth,— 


The finer soul, that unto ours 
A subtle perfume seemed to be, 

Like incense blown from April flowers 
Beside the scarred and stormy tree,— 


The wondering eyes, that ever saw 
Some fleeting mystery in the air, 

And felt the stars of evening draw 
His heart to silence, childhood’s prayer! 


Beyond this, and more, his “‘Hylas,” an idyl captured from 
Pan himself, and his serious and lofty poems, such as the ‘‘ Me- 
tempsychosis of the Pine,’’ perhaps Taylor’s supreme gift will 
be his heroic, unselfish, and masterly translation of Goethe’s 
“Faust.” As he said, ‘‘An English ‘Faust’ seems to me the 
next thing to writing a great original epic.” He has given us, 
through pious self-obliteration, the “white light” of Goethe’s 
thought: he suffered no compromise—‘‘I can see nothing, now, 
that is not Goethe.” Only one equally sympathetic with 
Goethe’s desire for literary excellence could have done this, or 
could have written the very beautiful 


Erhabener Geist, im Geisterreich verloren! 


If we extract the very essence of Bayard Taylor’s attain- 
ment, it matters not whether his individual work gains or loses 
with antiquity, because the soul of American literature will be 
indebted to him for a valiant example of enthusiasm, industry, 
scholarship, aspiration, unfaltering faith, and allegiance to the 
highest ideals of Art. 

LauRA STEDMAN. 





THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
A HISTORY OF LOVE! 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 





THE mystery of love (said a second-rate philosopher in a 
moment of first-rate inspiration) is greater than the mystery 
of death. And was it not Pascal who remarked that ‘‘le coeur 
a ses raisons que la raison ne connait pas’? But the mystery 
of love and the secret processes of the heart hold no forbidding 
problems for Herr Emil Lucka, the young Viennese philosopher, 
poet, and mystic whose remarkable book,’ Eros, attempts no 
less staggering a task than a study of the evolution of human 
love. He has not essayed, he tells us, a history of love; his 
book, he explains, is merely a study of ‘‘the emotional life of 
the human race”—only this and nothing more, as the desolate 
gentleman in “‘The Raven” observes. That might strike the 
wayfaring person as by way of being rather a large order. 
Herr Lucka reminds us here, indeed, a little of the perpetually 
amazing Richard Strauss—another darer of mighty exploits— 
who, commenting upon his heaven-storming tone-poem after 
Nietzsche’s Also Sprach Zarathustra, remarked, with a naiveté 
as engaging and completely disarming as Herr Lucka’s, that he 
“did not intend to portray Nietzsche’s great work musically,”’ but 
had meant only ‘‘to convey an idea of the development of the 
human race from its origin.”” As who should say: This little work, 
ladies and gentlemen, makes no special pretensions; it is merely 
a portrayal of the cosmos. Herr Lucka recalls to us, also— 
not in what he professes, but in what he confidently attempts— 
that classic juvenile who was seen by his mother to be engaged 
upon a portrait, and who, being questioned, said that he was 
drawing a picture of God. But nobody, he was told, knows what 
God looks like. ‘‘They will,” said he, ‘‘when I get through.” 
Well, if we do not know exactly what love is, and the whence 


1 Eros. By Emil Lucka (translated by Ellie Schleussner). G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York and London, 1915. 
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and the why of it, when Herr Lucka gets through, it will be 
no fault of his. He tells us that he has not attempted a history 
of human love; but that, as a matter of fact, is about what he 
has done. 

His, thesis is a daring one. It is twofold. While all the 
world, he says, is content to look upon the sexual impulse as 
the source of all erotic emotion, and to regard the love of man 
for woman as nothing more nor less than its exquisite radiation, 
he holds, on the contrary, that love is completely independent 
of sexuality. Bound up with this contention, and consequent 
upon it, is his further belief that the emotion of love, as we 
know it, is a comparatively modern phenomenon: that love, 
in our sense of the word, was unknown to the ancients. Those 
“thoughts that wander through eternity”—as all poets and 
lovers (and what lover is not a potential poet?) have imagined 
to be the destiny of the heart’s desires—do not persuade Herr 
Lucka of their timeless origin. Shall not loveliness be loved 
for ever? asks Euripides in the “‘Bacche.” Herr Lucka’s an- 
swer is that it doubtless will be, but that the human race 
has been slow in setting about it; and he would not agree, 
anyway, that Euripides meant what we mean by ‘‘love.” 

Humanity inherited the pairing instinct from the animal 
world; but to the generations slowly rising from the dark 
abyss of time to the twilight of the Middle Ages it never occurred 
that there might be any connection between unpremeditated 
and cursory indulgence and the birth of a child by a woman 
of the tribe after what appeared to be an immeasurable lapse 
of time. They suspected witchcraft in the phenomena of preg- 
nancy and childbirth (to this day, says Herr Lucka, the abo- 
rigines of Central and Northern Australia do not realize the 
connection between the acts of generation and birth). Later, in 
the countries on the Mediterranean, and in India and Baby- 
lonia, we find the first stage of the sexual relationship, irrespon- 
sible and promiscuous, modified and in a measure systematized 
by religion. The vernal festivals in honor of Adonis, Dionysus, 
Astarte, celebrated the reckless and undirected outpouring of 
fertility—‘“‘man aspired to be no more than the flower which 
scattered its seed upon the winds.” So far, we encounter merely 
a general, not an individualized, sexual instinct: ‘‘love did not 
exist in the old world.” Herr Lucka, confronted with the 
Orpheus legend, admits that we have here a sentiment which 
is not unlike modern love; but this, he argues, is to be regarded 
as a divination of something new and strange and miraculous— 
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“just as we find unmistakable anticipations of Christianity in 
Plato.” 

As differentiation progressed, the primitive pairing instinct 
tended to restrict itself to one representative only of the other 
sex: a new factor came into the sexual life—the factor of choice; 
and the history of eroticism enters upon Herr Lucka’s second 
stage. In the beginning of the twelfth century a new and un- 
precedented emotion—spiritual love of man for woman based 
upon personality—made its appearance. Woman, once despised 
—woman, to whom at the Council of Macon a soul had been 
denied—became, now, a queen, a divinity: ‘‘a new ideal had 
been set up, and men worshiped it on bended knees.”’ She 
shines on us, sang Guinicelli, ‘‘as God shines on his angels.” 
We are to remember that men might then have addressed their 
ladies in the rapturous speech of Shelley: 


Belovéd and most beautiful, who wearest 
The shadow of that soul by which I live. 


The need of a regenerated life was potently astir in all hearts. 
Men yearned for beauty, for passionate life, unprecedented 
and glamorous, romantic and exalted. But spiritual love and 
sexuality were irreconcilable contradistinctions; the man who 


thought otherwise was regarded as a libertine. As time went 
on the barrier that was assumed to exist between spiritual love 
and sensuality became more and more clearly defined. The 
troubadours were never weary of distinguishing between base 
love—the amor mixtus sive communis, and pure love—the amor 
purus. Indeed, so comfortably separate were the two that Sor- 
dello, who sang with impeccable sincerity in the dolce stil nuovo 
of pure and chaste love, yet saw no harm in conferring his 
favor in a hundred different quarters. Nor is that amiable 
and inclusive amorist to be accused of hypocrisy or paradox, as 
Herr Lucka reminds us; in accordance with the tendency of 
the period, he scrupulously distinguished between sexuality 
and love. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century there appeared— 
at first tentatively, but gradually acquiring strength and deter- © 
mination—a tendency to discover the sole source of every 
erotic emotion in the personality of the beloved: a longing 
no longer to dissociate sexual impulse and spiritual love, but 
to blend them in a harmonious whole—the ‘‘higher synthesis,” 
Herr Lucka calls it, of body and soul. The first signs of this 
longing became apparent in the period of the French Revo- 
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lution; it was developed by the Romanticists, and eventuates 
in the typical form of modern love, with all its incompleteness 
and inexhausted possibilities. The determining feature of this 
third stage of eroticism is the complete triumph of love over 
pleasure, the neutralization of the sexual and the generative 
by the spiritual and the personal. “It is a characteristic of 
genuine love,” says Herr Lucka, asserting unequivocally his 
main thesis, ‘‘ that the physical embrace is of no great impor- 
tance—does not even rise to full consciousness. The personal- 
ity of the beloved is everything; physical sensation nothing.” 
“Love,” he declares, ‘‘is not subject to sexual impulse.” If 
there are some who may be prone to regard Herr Lucka’s defi- 
nition as perhaps unduly generous, we have only to recall to them 
what the most magnanimous of philosophers said once, in a fab- 
ulous past of secure and tranquil happiness. If, he told us, you 
think or say something that is too beautiful to be true in you, 
you have but to think or say it to-day, and on the morrow it 
will be true: ‘‘we must try to be more beautiful than ourselves.” 
He might have added—as, indeed, Herr Lucka himself might have 
said: ‘‘Some there are who do thus in beauty love each other.” 

And now we have traversed—of necessity, hastily and 
sketchily—Herr Lucka’s three stages of erotic history: the 
first stage, characterized by the unquestioned sway of one of 
the elements of erotic life, sensual gratification (this stage, 
observes our philosopher, confidingly, ‘‘has, of course, never 
ceased to exist’’); the second stage, which exalted those 
spiritual qualities which were called virtue, purity, kindness, 
wisdom; and, finally, the third stage, when ‘“‘the personality 
of the beloved in its individuality is the only essential, 
regardless as to whether she be the bringer of weal or woe, 
whether she be good or evil, beautiful or plain, wise or 
foolish.” In this stage there is no tyranny of man over woman 
—as in the dark day of unbridled sexuality; no submission of 
man to woman—as in the medieval day of the worship of the 
beloved one: ‘“‘it is the stage of the complete equality of the 
sexes, a mutual giving and taking.”’ 

The definite expression of this third aspect of eroticism 
Herr Lucka dates from the middle of the eighteenth century, 
which would make modern love a development of less than 
two hundred years. He grants that the tension between sexu- 
ality and spiritual love had been slackening in the course of 
the.centuries—that sexuality came gradually to seem less dia- 
bolical and love less abstractedly spiritual; but the principle 
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had remained essentially unchanged. Looking away from the 
past into the future, Herr Lucka envisages a path by which 
the erotic, as he says, ‘‘may travel toward perfection”: this 
is by way of what, borrowing Richard Wagner’s phrase, he 
calls ‘‘the Love-Death.” The great and rare lover, once 
he has found his complementary being, is overwhelmed 
by the will to the perfect realization of his passion—the 
desire for absolute identity. But it is just in this over- 
whelming love that the impassable barrier becomes apparent: 
the lovers are two beings and not one indivisible entity—the 
fundamental fact of individuality stands between them as the 
last obstacle to their complete union. ‘Individuality and the 
eternal duality of being is felt as a curse—the lovers cannot 
endure the thought of continuing life as distinct personalities. 
Inevitably there arises in the soul the desire and the will to 
escape, together with the beloved, the insufferable solitude of 
existence; to realize another and higher condition—to become 
one with the beloved, to transform all human existence into a 
new divine universal existence.”” This psychic transcendental- 
ism naturally leads Herr Lucka straight into the arms of the 
greatest of all amorists, Richard Wagner; and we get a chapter 
on that master and his psychical evolution, as representing in 
his works—from the youthful ‘‘Die Feen”’ to “‘Parsifal’”—an 
immortalization of all the erotic stages through which the race 
has passed. That Wagner indeed ‘‘caught up the whole of love 
and uttered it” there cannot be much question; he was obsessed 
by sex throughout his life, and he had a superhuman capacity 
for expressing, in music of matchless eloquence and intolerable 
beauty, every aspect of the erotic; so, of course, he serves 
ideally the illustrative purpose of Herr Lucka. Our historian 
quotes Schlegel’s ‘‘Lucinda”’ in connection with his exposition 
of the Love-Death: ‘‘There—in a transcendental life—our 
longings may be satisfied.”” But it is ‘Tristan und Isolde,” 
naturally, that yields him his richest ‘‘case” (as Mr. James 
would call it). Concerning the profound and subtle concept 
which is involved in the solution of the psychic impasse reached 
by Wagner in his marvelous song of songs, Herr Lucka writes 
with sympathy and a measure of understanding. That he fully 
grasps the vast spiritual implications of Wagner’s conception 
is not evident. In his wonderful masterpiece Wagner touched 
hands with the ancient sages and mystics of the East, and Herr 
Lucka cannot quite reach thus far. 

One does not read long in this engaging book before per- 
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ceiving that what Herr Lucka has written is not so much a 
history of love as a history of masculine love; but it is not until 
we have followed him two-thirds of the way that we come 
upon an explicit statement that his ‘‘three stages” of erotic 
history apply to the love of man only. ‘‘ His feeling alone has 
a history,” he tells us. Of the erotic life of woman there is 
and can be no history. And here our historian is at his most 
persuasive, his most admirable; here the true and the searching 
thing is said with penetration, feeling, and simplicity. He shows 
us that the force which seized, molded, and transformed man had 
no influence over woman. She is to-day, erotically, what she was 
at the beginning, pure nature. Her lover has always been every- 
thing to her; never merely a means for the gratification of the 
senses, nor, on the other hand, a higher being whom she wor- 
shiped with a purely spiritual adoration; but at all times he 
possessed her undivided love, unable in its naive simplicity 
to differentiate between body and soul. The higher intuition, 
the object*of the supreme erotic yearning of man, for the attain- 
ment of which he has struggled for centuries, has always been 
a matter of course to her. Man’s profound dualism is alien to 
her; her greatness lies in the simplicity and infallibility of her 
instinct. ‘‘She is hardly conscious of the chasm between sexual 
instinct and personal love . . . the unity of love is a matter 
of course to her. . . . Psycho-physical unity is the basic char- 
acteristic of female eroticism. . . . The primary sexual instinct 
pervades the whole being; it has been refined and purified 
without any great fluctuations or changes.’”’ It will be seen 
that in this matter Herr Lucka is likely, as he remarks in his 
preface, to be called ‘‘old-fashioned”; yet perhaps, after all, 
he sees further—deeper, surely—than those who may call him 
so. He sides, at all events, with the munificent view of Maurice 
Maeterlinck, that ‘“‘women lead us close to the gate of our 
being.” 

We have called this a remarkable book. It is remarkable for 
its courage, its nobility of thought, the sustained height at 
which the discussion is maintained. Herr Lucka avoids with 
unfailing tact and extraordinary skill both prudery and com- 
monness; he is neither smug nor salacious, neither squeamish 
nor unduly anatomical. He handles a difficult and perilous 
subject with honesty, with calmness, with frankness, with dig- 
nity and delicacy, with frequent poetry; and the excellent 
English translation of Ellie Schleussner preserves admirably 


these traits. His views are less radically novel than he seems 
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to think, as those are aware who have been familiar with 
Henry T. Finck’s Romantic Love and Personal Beauty, and with 
Edward Carpenter’s Love’s Coming-of-Age. But for thorough- 
ness, for logic, for sustained elevation, for effectiveness of 
exposition, this book of Herr Lucka’s, so far as we are aware, 
is unique. To have conceived such a treatment of the subject 
is a spiritual distinction; to have accomplished it is an intel- 
lectual and esthetic achievement of a high order. You would 
have said that the author needed to be a poet; that he needed 
to repeat, at the start, the behest of Blake: 


Bring me my bow of burning gold; 
Bring me my arrows of desire. 





Certainly it is a noble ideal which Herr Lucka proposes for 
that perpetual agonist, erotic man; some may say, perhaps too 
noble, too exacting—this conception of a love wholly divorced 
from sexuality. If the vision seems a remote and unattainable 
one (and even Herr Lucka himself appears to relax at times the 
intensity of his contemplation of it), at least, as we have indi- 
cated, it is compact of very genuine and exalted aspiration. 
Perhaps what he really means to suggest is what the gentle 
Irish mystic meant when he told us that 


We kiss because God once for beauty 
Sought amid a world of dreams. 


And who is there among us that would not gladly and peace- 
fully espouse so solacing a conception? Who more eagerly than 
those for whom, in certain downcast hours, it may have seemed 
as if all delight and all enchantment were but as ‘‘a dream 
that lingers a moment . . . a breath, a flame in the doorway, 
a feather in the wind”? Perhaps, after all, our philosopher 
must be permitted to have the last word; for we fancy we hear 
him saying to us, with a wiser even than he: Love is more 
great than we conceive, and death is the keeper of unknown 
redemptions. 

LAWRENCE GILMAN. 
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Tue Home oF THE Buizzarp. By Sir Dovetas Mawson. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1915. 


Although Sir Douglas Mawson’s detailed story of the Australasian 
Antarctic Expedition of 1911-1914 is not the epic of a single great 
achievement, its appeal is none the less fundamentally strong. Now 
that both Poles have been attained, it may be that expeditions to 
the Far North and to the Far South have lost something of a certain 
glamour that they once possessed—a glamour as of tremendous and 
enormously dignified “sporting events.’’ But it by no means follows 
from this that they have been deprived of their true incentives. On 
the contrary, the real motives that drive men beyond the far horizons 
and into the forbidding hinterlands of the world must be henceforth 
all the more clearly understood. One cannot read The Home of the 
Blizzard without entering, perhaps more deeply than ever before, 
into the true spirit of the lust for exploration—a spirit in which the 
human craving for excitement mingles with scientific ardor, and with 
faith. To the recurrent question, ‘‘ What is the use of it all?”’ the book 
as a whole gives a more than usually convincing answer. This answer 
is well summed up by Dr. A. L. McLean in his “ Foreword”’ to Sir Doug- 
las Mawson’s narrative. ‘The aim of geographical exploration,”’ writes 
Dr. McLean, “has in these days interfused with the passion for 
truth. . . . Science and exploration have never been at variance; 
rather the desire for the pure elements of natural revelation lay at the 
source of that unquenchable power, ‘the love of adventure.’” 

Moreover, now that men have actually set foot upon the magic 
points where the meridians meet, popular attention may well be cen- 
tered upon aspects of circumpolar exploration that are really more 
fascinating to the imagination than was even the lure of the Farthest 
North or of the Farthest South. Chief among these is the problem of 
the great Antarctic Continent—a lofty expanse of ice-clad land, 
approaching in extent the combined areas of Australia and Europe, of 
which the limits and characteristics have been but vaguely ascertained. 
The most desolate and savage of all the regions of the earth, the land 
in which the lowest mean temperature and the highest average wind 
velocity prevail, blizzard-swept Antarctica holds out a magnificent 
challenge not only to man’s love of adventure, but to his desire for 
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knowledge. To map the ultimate bounds of this unique continent, to 
learn all the scientific truth that it may have to tell, to know its 
grandeurs—these are aims not to be despised. In truth, the imagina- 
tion of the world may well turn to the South in somewhat the same 
way in which the imagination of Europe turned to the West when 
America was but a vague outline on the map. Not that there are El 
Doradoes to be found in Antarctica—yet no one knows what may 
be the ultimate value of its secrets. ‘Science,’ Sir Douglas 
reminds us, “is a homogeneous whole. If we ignore the facts con- 
tained in one part of the world, surely we are hampering scientific 
advance. It is obvious to every one that, given only a fraction of the 
pieces, it is a much more difficult task to put together a jig-saw puzzle 
and obtain an idea of the finished pattern than were all the pieces at 
hand. The pieces of the jig-saw puzzle are the data of science.” 

It was the least-known portion of the Antarctic coast which the 
Australasian Expedition chose for its sphere of work. At the eastern 
extremity of the Australian Quadrant the outlines of the Ross Sea, 
as well as the coast west-northwest of Cape Adare as far as Cape 
North, had been charted by Ross; and the knowledge gained by him 
had been amplified by seven later expeditions. Shackleton had 
extended his observations some forty miles beyond Cape North; and 
Scott, in 1910, had found two patches of land—Oates Land—lying 
still farther to the west. But the whole stretch of two thousand 
miles of coast, lying between the most westerly point sighted by 
Scott and the land just outside the Australian Quadrant on the west, 
which was discovered by Drygalski in 1902, lay practically unex- 
plored. Voyages thither had been few; such observations as had been 
made there were superficial and in many cases inexact, as the records 
abundantly show. 

The ship Aurora, carrying the expedition, left Hobart for the South 
on December 2, 1911. A base was first established on Macquarie 
Island—a busy station in the days of the early sealers, but now almost 
wholly neglected. Here a party of five men was left, whose duty it 
was during a stay unexpectedly prolonged from one year to two, to 
map the island, to examine its geology, to study its interesting flora 
and fauna (hitherto but partially described), and to make meteoro- 
logical observations. Pushing on through storm and ice, the Aurora 
landed a party on an undiscovered portion of the Antarctic Continent. 
Fifteen hundred miles to the west another party was landed. The 
Aurora then returned to Hobart to refit and to carry out oceano- 
graphical investigations, during the year 1912, in the waters south of 
Australia and New Zealand. In December, 1912, the ship returned 
to the Antarctic to relieve the two parties which had wintered there. 
Ten of the fifteen men who formed the party at the main base and 
the whole of the western party were taken on board and carried to 
Hobart. Sir Douglas, however, who was absent on a sledging trip 
across King George V. Land—a trip on which his two companions lost 
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their lives—was so late in returning that the ship (according to an 
arrangement previously agreed upon) sailed without him, leaving 
five men to carry out a search for the missing party. These five, then, 
with Sir Douglas, remained in Antarctica for a second winter. It 
was not until the summer of 1913 that the long-enduring explorers 
were picked up by the Aurora, and it was not until February of the 
following year that they reached Adelaide after a two-months cruise 
of observation amid the ice. 

Such, in barest outline, is the story of the expedition. Its accom- 
plishment in the way of geographical results alone is somewhat im- 
pressive. From both the main base and the western base numerous 
exploring parties were sent out. Journeys were made over the sea ice 
and on the coastal and upland plateau in regions hitherto unsurveyed. 
The land was mapped in through 33 degrees of longitude, 27 degrees of 
which were covered by sledging parties. Wireless telegraphy was used 
in the fixation of a fundamental meridian in Adelie Land. Besides 
this, Maquarie Island was mapped—no small accomplishment, though 
it lies, strictly speaking, outside the sphere of Antarctic work. And 
in the collection of scientific data other than geographical, the expedi- 
tion was extraordinarily diligent and successful. 

As compared with other storics of polar exploration, Sir Douglas’s 
narrative has its own peculiar appeal. Few tales of the sort give one 
so vivid an impression of weird and picturesque surroundings. Few 
enable the reader to feel so fully the illusion of being actually present 
on the scene of action. Always the narrator’s powers of description 
prove adequate to the occasion, yet never is there any excess of 
rhetoric or undue interposition of words between the reader’s mind 
and the bare, rough reality. Even the potentially dreary account of 
how the explorers spent the long Antarctic winter has novelty and 
variety of interest. The struggles of scientists to carry on their work 
under the most distressful conditions, bouts with the blizzard and with 
whirlwinds of extraordinary violence and mischievousness, the inci- 
dents of a cheerful home life carried on amid an abomination of deso- 
lation, lack neither excitement nor human appeal. Yet it may be 
said without disparaging the importance of the expedition’s work or 
the impressiveness of its experiences, that the narrative contained in 
The Home of the Blizzard is inordinately long and somewhat monoto- 
nous. Sir Douglas has been fairly merciless in including everything. 
There is somewhat too much, for instance, of that kind of humor, 
approaching the fatuous, to which strong and intelligent men may be 
brought by the pressure of oppressive surroundings. There is, indeed, 
a little too much of everything. The work, which is composed of 
narratives from several hands, more or less edited and welded together, 
presumes on the part of the reader a persistent and all-embracing 
interest such as perhaps no one could feel who had not personally 
participated in the events related. And the surplus matter does not 
consist in the main of the sort of information that is useful for reference; 
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indeed, the more technical scientific details have been withheld (prop- 
erly enough) for publication in another form. One hopes, therefore, 
that The Home of the Blizzard will eventually be condensed and re- 
edited. 

A feature of the work that deserves especial mention is its numerous 
and excellent illustrations, including reproductions in color of paint- 
ings, and reproductions of photographs both in color and in black 
and white. All are of striking interest in subject; none are unsatisfac- 
tory from want of clearness or of detail; and many are really beautiful. 


SamMuEL F. B. Morse: His Lerrers AND JouRNALS. Edited 
and Supplemented by his son, Edward Lind Morse. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. 


The inventor of the telegraph—that is the first and perhaps the 
only thought that occurs to most persons when the name of Morse 
is mentioned. Even though one may happen to know that the in- 
ventor had been for many years a painter before he became absorbed 
in the development and promotion of his great idea, one hardly realizes 
that Morse had two separate careers, each of which was successful 
and well rounded; that his first forty years contained enough accom- 
plishment and interesting experience to constitute a life-history as 
affording as that of many notable men. 

“My aim,” writes Edward Lind Morse, in his preface, “(has been 
to give, through characteristic letters and contemporary opinions, 
an accurate portrait of the man, and a succinct history of his life and 
labors.”” In this modest attempt he has more than succeeded. The 
most characteristic and significant parts of Samuel F. B. Morse’s 
journals and correspondence he seems to have selected with honesty 
and wisdom. He has explained and supplemented in just the right 
degree, and he has urged his father’s claims to greatness with forceful 
moderation. In the work of preparing a biography of permanent 
value and interest, he has been aided in an unusual degree by the 
excellence of the materials at his disposal. Morse’s letters are in 
general distinguished by a kind of historic lucidity; they are peculiarly 
satisfying, too, in that they are for the most part self-interpretative 
and convincing, needing no apology and requiring but little comment 
or explanation. In reading them, one is intrigued not so much by 
the fascination of what is called “‘strong personality” as by the deeper 
and more wholesome attraction of strong character—by a breadth 
of view, a sense of proportion, and a restraint which impart to Morse’s 
letters the most fundamental of literary qualities. Nor are these 
letters by any means deficient in the charm of familiar correspondence. 
Despite a certain formality of epistolary style common to the period 
in which they were written, lively interest, personal enthusiasm, indi- 
vidual taste, everywhere shine through them. Especially in the letters 
written during the first part of Morse’s career, there is found that note 
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of light-heartedness combined with earnestness which one feels to 
be the true tone of normal life—that tone which, in proportion as it 
finds sincere and graceful expression, gives the pleasantest zest to 
biography or to fiction. One has reason to be glad, therefore, that a 
whole volume has been devoted to the first forty years of Morse’s life. 

In the beginning of the narrative, Morse appears as a youth of 
rather exceptional all-around capacity, but with no definite leaning 
except in the direction of art. In painting, although he was by no 
means an infant prodigy, he seems to have acquired a considerable 
degree of skill at an early age. Even during his college days at Yale 
he eked out his moderate allowance by painting miniatures and 
“profiles.” After graduation he cheerfully submitted himself to his 
parents’ wishes by becoming a clerk in a bookshop, but within a year 
he had prevailed upon his father to send him to London to study art. 
To London he went in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Washington Allston, 
and, entering the Royal Academy, he carried on his studies under the 
friendly supervision of Allston and of Benjamin West, then at the 
height of his fame. His letters of the period are full of illuminating 
observations on men and things, mature expression of sentiment and 
opinion, impressions of notable persons with whom young Morse 
came in contact. They tell, too, in interesting detail of the work and 
aims of a young art student of the period—a student who seemed 
destined for a great future, for Morse’s efforts were warmly praised 
by his masters and by the critics. 

Unable, for financial reasons, to go to the Continent for further 
study, Morse in 1815 reluctantly returned to America to practise 
his profession as a portrait-painter. It is pleasant to follow him through 
the courses by which he gradually and under difficulties built up for 
himself a solid reputation as an artist—a reputation which has stood 
the test of time, for Morse is still accorded an honored place among 
American painters. As one accompanies him on his first trip 
through New Hampshire, where he painted portraits for fifteen 
dollars apiece; as one reads of his increasing success in Charleston, 
South Carolina, in Albany, in New York, one catches many agreeable 
and illuminating reflections of the social life and spirit of the times. 
In 1826 Morse, then living in New York, was elected the first president 
of the newly organized National Academy of Design. Success in his 
profession was now assured, and orders poured in upon him so fast 
that he was able to assist some of his less fortunate brother artists 
by referring his would-be patrons to them. In 1829 he was at last 
able to carry out the plan which he had been compelled to abandon 
fourteen years earlier. The story of his-sojourn at this time in France 
and in Italy gives us something like a final impression of Morse as 
he was at the close of the first part of his career. We see him, indeed, 
as a man of broad cultivation, actively interested in many phases of 
life, and able to communicate his views and impressions to others 
. with a vigor and suggestiveness that make his letters of the period 
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stimulating bits of reading; but we see him also for the last time 
as an artist deeply absorbed in his art. 

It was during the return voyage from Europe in October, 1832, 
that Morse conceived the idea which made so profound a difference 
in his life. There are evidences, indeed, in the story of his pre-tele- 
graphic period of a certain bent toward invention. He and his brother, 
for instance, had once devised and patented a new “flexible 
piston-pump” to be used in connection with fire-engines, which was 
approved by President Jeremiah Day of Yale College, and by Eli 
Whitney, the inventor of the cotton-gin. At a later time Morse 
devised a machine for carving marble, which he abandoned on learning 
that a similar device had already been patented. There is nothing, 
however, in such records as these to show that interest in mechanical 
contrivance ever seriously rivaled his devotion to art. Nor on his 
return to America, in the fall of 1832, did he entertain any thought 
of abandoning his profession. Though he never forgot the telegraph, 
he continued to paint and to work hard in behalf of the still young 
Academy of Design. But a few years later he met with a disappoint- 
ment—the denial of his application for a commission to paint a historic 
picture in one of the panels of the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington 
—which struck his artistic ambition dead. It is a strange story this, 
of how Morse was deprived of his great opportunity as an artist 
through a whim of the self-opinionated John Quincy Adams, and 
through the well-meant but characteristically tactless intervention of 
Fenimore Cooper. From this time on Morse’s references to painting 
are retrospective and melancholy. 

The second volume of the Letters and Journals tells with a satisfy- 
ing completeness and with an interesting precision of detail the thrilling 
story of Morse’s strenuous struggle to secure the recognition and adop- 
tion of the telegraph. The fact that the story is told largely 
in the inventor’s own words adds, of course, very much to the impres- 
siveness of the narrative, while the perfectly simple and uncontro- 
versial tone of Morse’s references to every point that has fallen 
into dispute produce conviction. It is impossible to doubt the 
rightfulness of his claim to originality as regards all the essential 
features of his invention. The alphabetic code was in his mind even 
at the time when he thought it most practicable to use numbers as 
symbols for words. There is evidence to show that Morse’s discovery 
of the principle of the relay not only was made independently of the 
discoveries of Davy, Wheatstone, and Henry, but antedated them by 
a year or two. A letter never before published shows that the dis- 
covery of duplex telegraphy—credited by some authorities to Moses 
G. Farmer in 1852, by others to Gintl, of Vienna, in 1853, or to Frischen 
or Siemens and Halske in 1854—was in fact made by Morse and his 
assistant, Dr. Fisher, in 1842, and that its practicability was demon- 
strated to scientists and others in Washington at that date. 

It is good to find that the life-story of Samuel F. B. Morse as told 
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in the Letters and Journals, possessing, as it needs must, a compelling 
historic interest, is one of the most readable of American biographies 
and one of the most rewarding in its depiction of life and of character. 


LIMITATIONS ON THE TREATY-Maxina Power. By Henry St. 
GrorcE Tucker. Boston: Little, Brown, & Company, 1915. 


Few books dealing with a large and complex subject in a thorough 
and comprehensive manner can be read with so much pleasure as can 
Mr. Tucker’s work upon the limitations of the treaty-making power 
under the Constitution. In a very unusual measure, the author com- 
bines argumentative skill with literary urbanity. Mr. Tucker makes 
of exposition as fine an art as did Archbishop Whately. Never once— 
and this cannot always be said of the most highly trained of modern 
scholars—never once, through all the complexities of his theme, does 
Mr. Tucker allow the reader to lose the thread of the main argument. 
Nor has he cramped the natural development of his subject in the 
interests of a curtly clear treatment. Avoiding that unlovely stiffness 
of style into which even practised writers, in their efforts to guard 
against confusion, are prone to fall, the author is able, easily and with 
no sacrifice of clearness or elegance, to dissect arguments in detail 
and to draw out the full force of illustrations. In short, Mr. Tucker 
has written a shapely treatise—a treatise in which a difficult subject 
is unfolded in the full and leisurely manner that its proper appreciation 
demands, but without that excessive or ill-designed elaboration which 
taxes the reader’s patience. Those who can combine serious interest 
in a matter of national importance with esthetic enjoyment of ex- 
quisitely precise and well-phrased reasoning will read the book with 
twofold contentment. 

““My object,” writes the author, “is to present in a simple and 
concrete form, in the discussion in these pages, not the general power 
of making treaties as applied to nations, nor what ought to be the full 
scope of such power in the United States, but what, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, 7s the power of the United States to 
make and ratify binding treaties.” The book, in fact, is' perhaps the 
most consistently thought-out and historically thorough treatise 
that has been written, or that can well be written, in support of the 
view that the treaty-making power conferred by the Constitution upon 
the Federal Government is limited by the reserved rights of the 
States. As the result of keen and exhaustive analysis, Mr. Tucker 
arrives at certain definite conclusions regarding the limitations im- 
posed by the Constitution upon the treaty-making power. Of these 
the one which seems most open to controversy is that which concerns 
the police power of the States. ‘‘Personal and property rights of 
every kind and description may be the subject of treaties. Whenever 
the control or protection of such rights is, under the Constitution, 
confided to any department of the Government or to a State, such 
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department or State, as the Constitutional repository of such rights, 
cannot be ousted of their jurisdiction by having the same transferred 
to the treaty-making power.” In support of this view, which has of 
course the most direct bearing upon the late Japanese-California 
controversies, the author quotes explicit decisions of the Supreme 
Court in many recent and clearly pertinent cases—notably the opinion 
of the Court in the case of Compagnie Francaise, &c. v., Board of Health, 
which involved a conflict between the action of the Board of Health 
of the State of Louisiana, operating under a law of that State, and a 
treaty between France and the United States. In this opinion, Justice 
White declared that ‘‘the treaty was made subject to the enactment 
of such health laws as the local conditions might evoke, and not 
paramount to them.” What has seemed to many thinkers a serious 
obstacle to the acceptance of the general doctrine enunciated in this 
and other opinions—namely, the undoubted right of Congress to 
regulate commerce—is completely explained away by Mr. Tucker. 
The grant of power to regulate commerce, he holds, is a specific grant, 
just as is the grant of police power to the States. On the other hand, 
the grant of the treaty-making power is general and unlimited, since 
it may apply to any subject-matter, including commerce. Now 
when a specific grant conflicts with a general grant, the latter must 
give way, and hence the treaty-making power must give way to the 
police power of the States, though from this it by no means follows 
that the power of Congress to regulate commerce is subject to a 
similar restriction. 

It would be no easy task briefly to sum up the whole of Mr. Tucker’s 
discussion; and, indeed, any brief summary would be unfair to the 
author, slurring over, as it necessarily would, the finer points of his 
argument. On the other hand, no one of his contentions can well 
be set forth apart from its whole context, for each has its place in a 
complete nexus of proof. It may be said that if one disagrees with 
Mr. Tucker, one cannot help knowing to a nicety just how and where 
one disagrees, so complete, so perspicuous, and so fair is his treatment 
of the whole subject. And the disagreement, if it exists, can hardly 
be one of reasoning, for Mr. Tucker’s logic is extraordinarily compel- 
ling. More probably it will prove to be based upon something more 
fundamental than the formal logic of the case—perhaps upon a con- 
ception of what ought to be rather than what is. 


How Beterum Savep Europe. By CuHarues SARoLgEA. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1915. 


Written in a tone of studied moderation, and in that temper of 
exalted resignation to the overruling will which the war on the whole 
has tended to inspire, Dr. Sarolea’s book is well designed to deepen 
the impression of Belgian heroism and to confirm the belief generally 
prevalent in this country that not only in the larger ethical sense, but 
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in regard to every technical point that can be raised, Belgium has been 
wholly in the right. The author, who is Belgian consul at Edinburgh, 
is personally acquainted with most of the Belgians who have helped 
to make recent history. He has enjoyed the confidence of King 
Albert. Moreover, since almost the beginning of hostilities he has 
been present at the scene of events as war correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle. He is thus well fitted to write of Belgium’s political situa- 
tion at the beginning of the war, of the character and aims of King 
Albert as compared with those of his predecessor, King Leopold, of 
the character of the Belgian people as a whole, and of their temper 
during the early stages of the struggle. Logically and vividly he 
depicts the progress of events within the stricken country, noting 
some facts not widely known—such as the smallness of the garrisons 
in the forts around Liége—and explaining some facts not generally 
understood—the fact, for example, that the Liége forts held out 
so much longer than the town. On the whole, he emphasizes most 
heavily the fact that Belgium was forced to undertake far more than 
was originally contemplated in her own or the Allies’ plans of defense. 
“The Belgian plan of campaign was extraordinarily simple, but it 
implied two assumptions. The Belgians were to limit themselves 
to a vigorous defensive; the French were to follow up with a vigor- 
ous offensive. Belgium did not limit herself to the defensive. Belgium 
diverted against herself the whole weight of the German attack. 
On the other hand, France did not at once take up a vigorous offensive. 
France made her imprudent and premature effort in the direction of 


Alsace-Lorraine.”’ These general assertions are confirmed and their 
consequences developed in striking detail. But although Dr. Sarolea’s 
book will appeal to all friends of Belgium as an eloquent and well- 
informed presentation of her point of view, it contains rather little 
that is new in the way of either military or political knowledge. 


Visions AND Revisions. By JoHn Cowrer Powys. New York: 
G. Arnold Shaw, 1915. 


Mr. Powys is a critic of astonishing brilliancy and insight. Among 
modern writers upon literature there are few who approach him in 
the power of perfectly identifying himself with the spirit of the writer 
whom he describes; there is hardly one who so often gives the reader 
occasion for a kind of inward shout of joy. A hatred of shallow creeds 
and narrow dogmas gives vigor and point to his style; a serious and 
profound feeling for life as a whole lends fervor to his appreciation of 
strong thoughts and beautiful imaginings. And about the greatest of 
the writers of whom he treats—about Shakespeare, about Goethe, 
about Dante, about Dickens—he is in the main tremendously right. 
There can be no question of his power to guide and almost miracu- 
lously to deepen appreciation. 

This, in fact, is all that he professes to do. He disclaims philo- 
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sophic narrowness, and simply relates the adventures of his own soul. 
And yet he has a philosophy—of course. “If there is any unity in 
these essays,” he writes, “it will be found in a blurred and stammered 
attempt to indicate how far it may be possible, in spite of the limi- 
tations of our ordinary nature, to live in the light of the ‘grand style.’ 
. . . [mean that we can live in the atmosphere, the temper, the mood, 
the attitude toward things which ‘the grand style’ they [the great 
writers] use, evokes and sustains.” And the users of the ‘grand 
style’ are those who have learned that the most important thing 
in the world is to realize to the fullest limit of their consciousness 
what it means to be born a Man. All this “has nothing to do with 
‘right’ or ‘wrong.’ . . . The whole thing consists in growing vividly 
conscious of those moods and events which are permanent and human 
as compared with other moods and events which are transitory and 
unimportant.” 

This approach to criticism is immensely attractive, in the first 
place just because it gives a superior significance to the great writers, 
defying the curse of philistinism and reconciling one’s moral with 
one’s esthetic feelings; in the second place, because it suggests the 
possibility of finding a noble and satisfying way of life outside the 
narrow confines of any moral system or religious creed—in human 
nature itself as found at its strongest and freest in great literature. 

As one reads on, one discovers that nothing annoys Mr. Powys so 
much as a shallow optimism. In this feeling one is inclined to join. 
Nothing 7s more annoying than a shallow optimism. If there is much 
in this world that is unaccountably good, there is much also that is 
unaccountably evil, and to profess disbelief in the latter smacks of 
ignorance or hypocrisy. Mr. Powys, moreover, shows no exclusive 
preference for those writers who begin with the thesis that “‘life is a 
tale told by an idiot,” and end with it. Nevertheless, his pessimism 
goes deep. One begins to see, moreover, that he recommends not 
merely courage and resignation to the will of the gods, but almost any 
form of esthetic escape from the inconsistency and cruelty of life 
which a kind of fundamental decency permits. Thus he commends 
somewhat extravagantly the epicureanism of Pater, the poses and 
caprices of Charles Lamb, deepening these attitudes toward life to 
profundity and exalting them to heroism. 

Just what this point of view may ultimately mean may be best 
seen in that passage in which Mr. Powys describes his manner of 
instructing ‘‘the Innocents” in regard to the philosophy of Walter 
Pater. “I try to explain,” he informs us, “how .. . it is our right 
to test every single experience that life can offer, short of those which 
would make things harder, narrower, less easy, for ‘the other person.’ 
And if my Innocents ask—as they sometimes do—Innocents are like 
that!—‘Why must we consider the other person?’ I answer—for no 
reason, and under no threat or danger or categorical imperative; 
but simply because we have grown to be the sort of animal, the sort 
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of queer fish, who cannot do the things ‘that he would.’ It is not, 
I try to indicate, a case of conscience; it is a matter of taste... .” 

In opposition to the point of view so consistently and successfully 
applied to criticism by Mr. Powys, it is possible to urge that the 
great writers are not, after all, “the Law and the Prophets”; that 
the untutored mind may without them discover the way of life through 
religious intuition; that what the untutored mind really lacks and 
what the great writers teach is tolerance, catholicity, that power of 
imaginative sympathy which makes man feel less lonely and gives 
a touch of dignity to his poor estate. And if one may be permitted 
to emulate a certain comfortable brusqueness of speech in which 
Mr. Powys sometimes indulges, one may suggest that to call the 
sense of right and wrong a “matter of taste” is perhaps quite as 
much damned foolishness as are some other things; that it is, possibly, 
to quote the words of Manson in The Servant in the House, ‘‘both 
foolish and damned.” 





CONTEMPORARY ECHOES 





THE CHIEF LIBERAL ORGAN’S ANALYSIS 
(From the Westminster Gazette) 


THOSE who are exploring the mind of America in regard to the present 
war will find abundant material in the Third Centennial Number of Tus 
NortH AMERICAN REvIEw, which was delivered in London at the end of last 
week. Two articles, in particular, catch the eye. One by the editor, Mr. 
George Harvey, defends President Wilson, and takes the rather singular form 
of an open letter to Lord Northcliffe, who is wholly innocent of the press 
comments in this country of which Mr. Harvey complains; the other, by 
Mr. Garrison Villard, deals in anticipation with the Peace Treaty, and urges 
a bold initiative upon President Wilson when the right time arrives. The 
two writers have this in common, that they propound the same theory of 
President Wilson’s present policy. The President has been much blamed 
by a large number of Americans, including Mr. Roosevelt, as well as by some 
Englishmen, because, while he has kept silent about the violation of Belgian 
neutrality, the destruction of Louvain, and other exhibitions of German 
frightfulness, he has intervened on subjects touching the pecuniary and 
material interests of America. Two explanations have generally been sug- 
gested for his silence, the one—uncharitable and antecedently improbable 
—that he was thinking of the next Presidential election and was anxious 
not to offend the German vote; the other, prudential and by no means dis- 
creditable, that, being under no obligation to involve his country in the Euro- 
pean struggle, he was determined not to make verbal protests which might 
be flouted with impunity. Mr. Harvey and Mr. Villard have a third theory, 
which, we imagine, is propounded with authority. This is that President 
Wilson is looking ahead to the part which he may have to play in the peace 
negotiations, and is determined to keep himself uncompromised for that 
eventuality. Mr. Harvey writes: 

I believe that I am quite within bounds in saying that the great majority of 
our people approved the course pursued by President Wilson, upon the theory 
that any seeming infraction of our professed neutrality, in itself of no practical 
effect, might subsequently operate to rob our Government of opportunities to 
render real service to those whom we would befriend and whose success we ar- 
dently desired then, as we do even more strongly now. Your Government appar- 
ently understood this, else they would have indicated in some way their dissatis- 
faction; but your people clearly did not and do not now—a most regrettable 
circumstance, for which, as it seems to me, nobody can be justly blamed. 


Mr. Villard looks forward to the same event: 


Behind the President stands the sound, generous, and united public opinion 
of the American people, and that can be focused and expressed when the hour 
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comes. How to make it tell is the President’s task; it cannot be impossible when 
the belligerents have already besought us to exert it. Failure, of course, may 
be the President’s lot. The bitter hatreds being aroused may end the possibility 
of even his good offices; but emphatically this is a case where not failure, but low 
aim, will be the crime. The opportunity is to serve not merely America and the 
belligerents, but all mankind. And the people of this country would hail as an- 
other Lincoln a President who could translate into action their ardent desire to 
render this service and to give expression to our own pacific aims. By the side of this 
of what importance is a formal declaration that the United States views with 
regret the violation of Belgian neutrality? All the world knows that it does; 
to record it officially might be to antagonize two great nations and to tie our 
hands for the “final help”? which the London Times says the United States must 


give. 


Whether this is the true explanation of President Wilson’s conduct it is not 
for us to say, and in any case we have no ground of complaint. But the 
implications of this particular plea are worth examining, for they have an im- 
portant bearing on the future action of the United States. 

Mr. Villard, apparently, contemplates a victory for the Allies and a dis- 
position on the part of the Allies to make an immoderate use of their victory. 
“Tt is precisely,” he says, “for the two offending nations” (7. e., the nations 
whose offenses have not been rebuked) “that the United States ought to 
step into the breach. The victors, if victors the Allies prove to be, must 
needs be checked unless smoldering animosities like those left by the peace 
of 1871 and the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine are to rankle for another 
forty years, then to burst into flames again. Already in England they are 
beginning to see this. .. . The ‘Union of Democratic Control’ has been founded, 
one of the objects of which is to influence the terms of peace so that at least 
no province or territory shall be torn from its present allegiance, except 
by the consent of the people, duly registered by a fair vote.” .. . “American 
opinion particularly must be directed towards safeguarding the best inter- 
ests of Germany when the war ends, for the claims of her people on us cannot 
be denied, however we may reprobate her participation in the struggle or the 
policies of her General Staff. This will be the time to show how deep-seated 
is the friendship between the two nations, and to prove that we remember 
how German brain and brawn have helped to make this country what it is.’’ 

Thus, according to Mr. Villard, Germany is to be beaten, but the United 
States is to weigh in on her side to mitigate the penalties which she might 
otherwise have to pay for defeat. On this showing it is not very easy to 
say why the United States should remain silent in the mean time. She would 
be in no worse position for helping Germany, and in a considerably better 
position to influence the Allies, if at the critical moment she were able to 
say that she had used her influence against the excesses of their enemies. 
On Mr. Villard’s showing the United States would be helping Germany 
actively at the end of the war, passively during the continuance of the war. 

Mr. Villard is tactless, and this, we are sure, is not President Wilson’s 
intention. The President stands for complete neutrality in thought as well 
as in action, and it would not be in conformity with that attitude to antici- 
pate that intervention will be necessary to save Germany from an immoderate 
use of victory by the Allies. We turn to Mr. Harvey, and his article throws 
real light on the attitude of those Americans—he describes them as “the 
great majority” —who stand by the President in his careful neutrality, while 
generally sympathizing with the Allies. Certain things he says with blunt 
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frankness. The United States are not going to interfere for our beaux yeux. 
They do not acknowledge ties of kinship, they do not consider that “‘as a 
political entity” they are in debt to England. They have no obligations 
to France or Russia requiring ‘‘embroilment in causes not their own.” But 
their intellectual and moral sympathies are with our cause, and they judge 
that even better than we do. For “the real issue is not,” he says, “as your 
people seem to think, mere militarism; it is the hideous conception of which 
militarism is but one of many manifestations; it is despotism itself; the 
despotism which united our people originally in armed resistance, and which 
is no less hateful to us now than it was then.” In support of this thesis 
Mr. Harvey furnishes a searching analysis of the characteristic Prussian 
doctrines as propounded by Treitschke, and concludes with a passage which 
should give ample satisfaction to Englishmen: 

Neutral? Yes, in the name of the nation, but not in our heart of hearts. We 
are for the England which has been gradually freeing the world while Germany 
has been planning to enslave it. No one of the great colonies which owe her so 
much and are responding so nobly to her call is more true to the glorious aspiration 
for which now she is giving her life-blood than these United States. Gradually 
and gropingly, I admit, but assuredly at last we have attained a realization and 
understanding which at the moment of effectiveness will render it impossible 
for any titular Government to fail to do its full part. 


So, according to both these writers, American neutrality is only a prelude 
to action at ‘the moment of effectiveness,” but there is an essential difference 
between the kind of action that they contemplate. Mr. Garrison Villard 
looks forward to protecting Germany from the exorbitancy of the victorious 
Allies; Mr. Harvey to helping the world—we will not say the Allies—to 
emancipate itself from the despotism which has made militarism and pro- 
duced this terrible conflict. The proposition must be left vague, or Mr. 
Harvey’s neutrality might be compromised, like Mr. Villard’s. But it is 
at least conceivable that at the end of this war the co-operation of the United 
States in securing the peace of the civilized world and its freedom from the 
burdens of militarism may be a highly important, if not an essential, con- 
dition to a permanent settlement. 


A CANADIAN OPINION 
(From the Toronto Mail) 


In a recent letter to the London Times Colonel Harvey, the noted American 
writer, pointed out the possibility of Great Britain and the United States 
drifting apart. The Times was of opinion that Colonel Harvey was mis- 
taken, and that whatever friction between the two countries may have been 
produced by the war will speedily disappear, and that when it is over they 
will be found much as they were before. The London Spectator claims the 
privilege of a life-long friend of the United States to voice its apprehension 
upon this subject. That there was general disappointment in Great Britain 
that the United States as the chief neutral country of the world did not at 
least protest against the violation of Belgium’s neutrality by Germany, and 
later on against the inhuman methods of warfare that had been adopted by 
Germany, is not to be denied. There was also some irritation that the first 
American protest should have concerned itself with restrictions placed upon 
American trade by the British cordon blockade of German ports, especially 
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in view of the fact that the Allies are spending tens of millions of dollars in 
the United States for munitions of war. There is a disposition in some quar- 
ters to suspect Uncle Sam of being chiefly interested in matters that concern 
his own pocket, but in face of the great work that American hospitals and 
American philanthropists have been doing in Belgium this sneer is undeserved. 

In discussing the matter the Philadelphia Public Ledger, one of the most 
influential newspapers in the United States, blames the American Government 
for the secrecy with which it has conducted its foreign negotiations, and 
says: “There is no possible question as to the extent and the intensity of 
American sympathy with the Allies.” Nor, we think, has this ever been 
questioned in any responsible British newspaper. It was not to have been 
expected that the United States Government, whose chief and vital duty was 
to keep out of the fighting, should have formally passed a motion of sym- 
pathy with Great Britain in her hour of trouble. Between the masses of 
the American people and the American Government a sharp distinction must 
be always kept in mind. It is the great newspapers of the United States, 
and not the President and Cabinet, who really represent the American nation 
at this time. With the people the British Empire was never before held in 
such high esteem, and relations between the two countries after the war is 
over ought to be more brotherly than ever before. 


PENROSE 


(From the Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph) 


‘“‘Why not Penrose for President?” asks Colonel Harvey, in Toe Norta 
AMERICAN REVIEW. 


We were on the point of answering with another question, ‘Well, why 


not, Colonel?” when the thought occurred that Harvey was speaking as a 
proponent or protagonist of the Pennsylvania Senator, whose popularity was 
so largely manifested in the primary and general elections of this State last 
year. He simply challenges any one to produce a reason why Penrose should 
not be acclaimed generally for President, and if any one has the temerity to 
attempt it the Colonel will unsheath his trenchant pen and say something 
sassy. 

But, seriously, didn’t Colonel Harvey get enough of President-making 
previous to the election of 1912 when he was Warwicking around with Harper’s 
Weekly in behalf of Woodrow Wilson? We dislike to recall to the Colonel’s 
mind that unpleasant incident in the story of his life in which his candidate 
asked him to suspend publication, for the reason that he was doing the cause 
more harm than good, but surprise that he should resume President-making 
in spite of it makes it impossible to do otherwise. The Colonel has brought 
this on himself. Perhaps, however, he is impressed by contemplation of the 
public career of Penrose that ingratitude is not one of the Senator’s failings, 
and that, unlike another .whom the Colonel boomed for first place in the 
hearts of his countrymen, the Senator may express appreciation of the motive 
even if not accepting the service. 


(From the Worcester Post) 


“Why not Penrose for President?” asks Colonel Harvey in Tae Nort 
American Review. No better fit could be possible for the purposes of the 


reactionist Republican plunderbund. 
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PRAISE FROM SIR HUBERT 
(From the New York Sun) 


The Sun has deferred until the proper moment the pleasant duty of con- 
gratulating THe Norra American REVIEW upon a rounded century of 
useful and honorable existence. It is our senior by eighteen years and four 
months. The whole year 1915 is being celebrated in the anniversary way 
by THe Norta American, but its actual birth month was May in 1815, 
and it is therefore just entering upon its second great cycle. 

A long succession of able editors, including some of the most eminent of 
American men of letters, has given uninterrupted distinction to the pages 
of this Review and imparted considerable variety to its policy and style. No 
other editor of THz Nort American has dared to attempt so marked a de- 
parture from conventional lines as that which has been noted since Colonel 
George Harvey concentrated his intelligent energies upon the conduct of the 
venerable publication. 

In past days Tae Norra AMERICAN may have been edited at times with 
equal wisdom and equal dignity, but surely never in the twelve hundred 
months of its respectable life has it been edited with so flexible a wit, with so 
keen a sense of the relative value of actualities, with so expert a knowledge 
of what written things are of human interest. 

Colonel Harvey has made of the old magazine a vehicle of real power 
and a creature of real grace; a trip-hammer and a bibelot; the sort of engine 
which it used to be the fashion to describe as capable either of coming down 
hard enough to pulverize a steel ingot or of descending so gently as to rest 
on a watch crystal without crushing it. The latter treatment is that which 
the Hon. Woodrow Wilson seems to be getting. 

We beg leave to renew to THE NortH AMERICAN and its admirable editor 
the assurances of our distinguished consideration. 


(From the Hartford Courant) 


One hundred years ago, May, 1815, the first number of this, Taz Nortu 
AMERICAN REVIEW, was published, and it is safe to say that at no time during 
the century of its existence has it been more vigorous or more influential. 
The editor’s open letter to the London Times, printed in a recent number, 
attracted wide attention at home and abroad. The later article, on the 
Secretary of the Navy, was one of great ability. In this, the May number, 
Mr. Harvey writes concerning “Government and the War,” a reply to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s charges and accusations, which he takes up, one by one, and 
effectually discredits them. 


(From the Boston Herald) 


Boston from the start has had intimate associations with THe Review. 
It has furnished such editors as Everett and Lowell, and Harvard has supplied 
others, as Jared Sparks and Dana. Thousands will plead with Mr. Lodge 
to a “personal affection” for the magazine. And it is far younger to-day 
than many a juvenile monthly with pretty girls on their covers and best- 
sellers between them. Nowadays, with Col. George Harvey in the chair, it 
coruscates and scintillates, all unconscious of its venerable age. 
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(From the Troy Times) 


The masters of English political satire of the eighteenth century might 
well admit as‘ entitled to their literary fellowship Col. George Harvey of 
THe NortH AmericAN Review. Where was there ever a more keenly 
thrusting review of a career than that in the April number of the century-old 
NortH AMERICAN? No living American can parallel Colonel Harvey’s writing 
in this vein. 


(From the Houston Post) 


Each succeeding issue in its hundredth-anniversary year equals, if it does 
not surpass, its predecessor. 


(From the Albany Times-Union) 


We do not know how Tue Norta American REviEw can be any better 
than it is; but if there is a way Colonel Harvey will find it. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


WHAT THE VOTE INDICATES 


Srr,—Your analysisof the 1914 vote, and what it indicates asto thestrength 
of the parties and as a pointer for 1916, is highly interesting and instructive. 
It seems to demonstrate that President Wilson has no strong personal popu- 
larity among the people. The party is still the minority party, and its only 
rational hope of winning in 1916 is a continued division of the Progressives 
and Republicans—or some complication growing out of war conditions that 
will unite the nation regardless of domestic politics. 

With a fairly progressive attitude by the Republicans it is a political 
certainty that practically all the Progressives will have returned to the Re- 
publican fold. With that condition prevailing, the Democratic party will 
drop back to its old position in the rear rank. The 1914 election has made 
it clear that it can hope for no accessions. It can hardly hope for such luck 
as to be twice in succession elected as a minority party. 

Aside from these deductions, kindly permit me to call your attention to 
some other features of the vote which demonstrate that the Democratic 
strength in the electoral college and in Congress is not based on popular sup- 
port. Comparing the vote in all Democratic States with the vote in eleven 
Republican States, as shown by your tables, this anomalous condition is shown: 

Average Popular 


Electoral Popular Vote to Each 
Votes otes Electoral Vote 


.—Alabama 79,972 6,664 
.—Minnesota 292,524 24,376 


.—Arkansas 44,671 4,463 
—West Virginia 222,215 27,776 


—Florida 22,761 3,790 
—North Dakota 81,079 16,215 


.—Louisiana 49,412 4,941 
474,007 47,400 





o Ao 


SO eo A 


D.—South Carolina 32,950 3,295 
R.—Connecticut 163,920 23,417 


36,060 3,606 
388,141 29,857 


173,177 8,658 
1017,366 42/390 


82,184 6,922 
373,307 24'867 
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Average Popular 
Electoral Popular Vote to Each 
te Votes . Electoral Vote 


205,652 14,689 
362,841 25,817 


—North Carolina 211,477 17,620 
.—Massachusetts 442,155 24,564 


.—Tennessec 184,144 15,337 
.—Illinois 967,091 33,348 


SUMMARY: 
11 Democratic States with 126 1,121,660 8,902 
8 (Omitting Ga.,Tenn., and N. C.) 88 520,387 5,913 


11 Republican States with 154 4,784,646 31,069 


What do these figures mean? That in Democratic strongholds only a 
small fraction of the people participate in the Government; while the reverse 
is true in Republican States. That in the election of Presidents, one vote in 
Alabama counts as much as four votes in Minnesota; one vote in Arkansas 
counts as much as six votes in West Virginia; one vote in Florida equals 
five votes in North Dakota; one vote in Louisiana balances ten votes in 
Kansas; one vote in South Carolina equals seven votes in Connecticut; one 
vote in Mississippi bulks as large as eight votes in Iowa, etc., etc. 

In Congress a similar discrepancy exists as to the number of votes each 
member represents. To this amazing difference are added two other ele- 
ments, which emphasize the differences in the power of a vote in different 
sections of the country. Owing to the solidarity of the Southern vote, it 
dominates the Democratic party; and owing to the absence of political 
activity in those States the same representatives are returned for many years 
in succession. Under the rule of promotion by seigniority it happens that the 
chairmanships of committees under a Democratic organization of Congress 
goes in disproportionate numbers to this group of members elected by a 
handful of votes. 

Thus we find Congress dominated by members whose voting constituency 
is a neglible quantity. To call such a Government a Government of the 
people is a violent and dangerous stretch of the imagination. Yet, but for 
this condition, the Democratic party would have been dead and buried fifty 
years ago. 

That this condition of government without popular participation should 
continue without interruption for half a century must appear as a reflection 
on our form of government. And the most serious phase of the question 
is that in this zone there is an effectual blockade against all forms of political 
activity looking toward the exercise of individual judgment of public ques- 
tions. No national campaign is ever carried on in those sacred precincts; 
there exists no free press worthy of note. One side only of political questions is 
discussed on the platform or in the newspapers. The only agitation of a poli- 
tical nature arises from personal contests for public office between candidates 
of the same political party. That the people of these States are not of one 
mind is attested by the insignificance of the vote cast. Can a more perfect 
travesty on popular government be imagined? Yet this condition is the 
bulwark, the 42-centimeter gun, of the Democratic party. 

J. D. Evans. 


Kenesaw, NEBRASKA, 
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HE DISAGREES WITH MR. DUKE 


Srr,—It was with a great deal of interest that I read the article in the 
April number of THe Norra American Review entitled ‘Politics and 
Prosperity,” by James B. Duke. I have great respect for the article, in that 
it is the expression of the point of view of the great majority of business men. 

As I read that article I felt that I should like to take issue with your es- 
teemed contributor in regard to free trade and the Administration’s free- 
trade policy. 

In the first place, he would have us believe that it was the deliberate 
policy of our Government to lower the tariff for the sole purpose of increas- 
ing our foreign purchases. That such should be the case is necessarily in- 
evitable, but he is not justified in assuming that an increase of imports would 
diminish the opportunities for employment. It undoubtedly would release 
labor from the less productive industries, but it would only make it avail- 
able for the more productive industries. He seems oblivious to the fact 
that imports always tend to equal exports, that these increased imports must 
necessarily be paid for by increased exports, and not gold. 

He, seemingly, is an exponent of the old seventeenth-century mercantilism. 
He would have us believe that the welfare of our country is dependent on a 
balance of trade, a balance of exports over imports. He would have us 
exchange consumable goods for gold bars. He forgets that this incoming 
gold would so inflate prices as to make continued exportation impossible. 

Again, he displays a surprising ignorance of the existence of free-trade 
policies. Let him consult, if he will, the tariff history of this country, and 
he will find that a free-trade doctrine lived and was discussed in 1789, and that 
free trade has always had its exponents since that time. Whether I should 
have been a free-silver advocate in 1896 I do not know, but I do know that 
I am in favor of free trade in 1915. 

With all due respect for Mr. Duke, and the great mass of business men 
he represents, to whom no small amount of this country’s industrial success 
may be attributed, I must confess that I am not in harmony with their trade- 
balance ideas; it seems to me that the industrial evolution of all mankind 
has been from independence to interdependence. I hope and believe that 
it will continue to be the case; and I feel assured that this final interdepen- 
dence will be one of the greatest factors in the final realization of universal 
peace. Cietus V. WoLrFE. 


BLOOMVILLE, OHIO. 


FROM AN OLD FRIEND 


Smr,—I write this to thank you for your letter to Lord Northcliffe and the 
London Times. Nothing published that I have seen so completely expresses 
the sentiment of the American people toward the people of England. I 
wish it could be read by every intelligent man and woman in both countries. 
It not only expresses the sentiment, but it gives the reason for the existence 
of the sentiment. The subject is a delicate one to discuss, but you did it 
ably, discreetly, and effectively. 

Should your fear “that the two peoples are gradually growing asunder 
from this sentiment’ eventuate, it will be a sad day for Christendom, as the 
evangelization of the race depends upon the final action of these two nations. 
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The reference to England’s hypocritical conduct during our War of the 
Rebellion was fitting, and adroitly done. But beyond all, and above all, 
were those candid, true words: “Neutral? Yes, in the name of the nation, 
but not in our heart of hearts.”’ Like all your letters, it is complete, exhaustive, 
and will help to correct and establish a better state of feeling between the two 
nations. 

Incidentally, I wish, as one of the common people, to say that Taz Nortu 
AMERICAN REVIEw is a very important factor in our nation. Like your friend 
from Georgia, I wish that “the bounteous storehouse of knowledge of THE 
Review could fill the news-stands of our country, instead of the inferior 
periodicals of fiction and romance.” I rejoice that for a hundred years its 
stalwart influence for the right has blessed our people. 

Please pardon this letter from an old man whose next birthday wiil be his 
ninety-second. 

Seventy years ago I first read THe Review, and have read it at intervals 
since. I have several volumes, and prize them highly. It stands at the head 
of literature in this country. May God bless and keep it for all time as an 
organ for the improvement and exaltation of man. 

J. S. Bors. 

Vituisca, Iowa. 


THE GREATEST OF WORLD’S FAIRS 


Srr,—I always read your editorials with the greatest of pleasure. Need- 
less to say, I was not exactly pleased with the last one on page thirty-two 
of the April number. It is not right for a magazine with so large a circulation 
as yours to put such a slight on the World Exposition now being held at our 
gates. Just to see the artistic groupings of trees and shrubs, the wondrous 
beauty of the hundreds of thousands of flowers, and, more than all, the won- 
derful harmony of color, is alone worth a trip across the continent. I am 
not even speaking of the buildings, on which $50,000,000 has been expended, 
or of the exhibits, which represent $300,000,000 more. They speak for them- 
selves. I have already been forty-three times, and I have not seen one- 
fourth of its beauties yet. I have traveled the world over, and never have 
I seen any one thing so beautiful as the Fine Arts Building at night, with its 
trees, its statuary, its coloring, its architecture, all reflected in its lagoon, 
and each part brought out in relief by the wonderful lighting effects. Pity 
unto you and all who may not have an opportunity of visiting this beauty- 
spot during the brief ten months of its existence! 

A SuBScRIBER. 


San Francisco, Ca. 


[We meant no slight upon the great exposition. Everybody who has seen 
it says that it is the most artistic and impressive ever made by mortals. The 
whole United States should go.—Eprror.] 


A STATESMAN-LIKE UTTERANCE 


S1r,—I have just finished reading “A Letter to The Times” in the March 
edition of Taz NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, and want to congratulate you from 
the bottom of my heart. Statesman-like in its utterance, profound in its 
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reasoning, and so fair and impartial in its deductions, it will live for centuries 
to come, and your name with it. 

Would that every man, woman, and child in this great country of ours 
could “read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest’? what you have written! 

I am so heartily in accord with all you say, and under such deep obligation 
to you for saying what has all the time been in my own mind, but without 
the power to express it, that I simply can’t resist writing you; and I wish 
you godspeed in the noble work that you are doing. 

I hope some day to have the pleasure of meeting you personally and 
thanking you for what you have done. 

8. L. SHoBER. 


Cotorapo SprinGs, Coo. 


FROM A FRIENDLY DEBTOR 


Sir,—Your advice of the expiration of my subscription, and inquiry as 
to my desire of renewal, received to-day. In reply I beg to say that I have 
already shown my appreciation of THz Review by a yearly subscription 
through an agency. 

Will you not allow me to thank you for the many delightful hours of 
most pleasant as well as instructive reading your pages have afforded me. 
I would not now do without THe Review. The contributions by the editor 
alone are worth the price of subscription. Please continue to make us your 
debtors. B. H. Lasrrops. 


NAPOLEONVILLE, La. 


A POET’S EXCESSIVE ASSURANCE 


Srr,—Allow me, along with so many others, to congratulate you on the 
one-hundredth birthday of THe Review. 

My father and grandfather read it, my “uncles, aunts, and cousins” read 
it, and I always read it and think it grows better and better. 

I beg to differ with my fellow-townsman, O. 8. Pulliam, in his estimate 
of William Watson’s poem, and of your reply to the same. I allow the poem 
some literary merit, but I think your reply the best ever. Nothing but sar- 
casm could answer what I call Mr. Watson’s excessive assurance. 

Mrs. J. R. Craia. 


PirrspurG, Pa. 


DANTE AND “THE REVIEW” 


Sm,—Tuse Norta AMERIcAN REVIEW was a pioneer, in this country, in 
arousing interest in Dante at a time when, outside of Italy, the greatest poet 
of all ages was unknown, misunderstood, or even scorned. In this year of 
Tue Norto AmeErIcaAn’s centennial, which happens to be the year also of 
the six-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of Dante’s birth, it is interesting 
to look back over the articles about Dante printed in your magazine during 
the last century. 

In March, 1819, attention was called to the appearance of Cary’s transla- 
tion of The Divine Comedy as opening a new era of Dante study among English- 
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speaking peoples. In April, 1846, the American edition of Cary was heralded 
as an important literary event, and in each of these early issues of Taz NortH 
AMERICAN there was added an article of at least twenty pages of appreciative 
and helpful commentary on the poem. In April, 1866, the following notice 
appeared in Tue Review: “During the last year all European and American 
students were moved to take part in the great national festival at Florence 
in honor of the six-hundredth anniversary of the poet’s birth. New transla- 
tions of The Divine Comedy appeared in Germany, France, England, and 
America.” In July, 1847, another long article about Dante, with particular 
reference to his translators, occasioned by the publication of Longfellow’s 
version, appeared in THe Norra American. This new translation was called 
‘“‘a testimony of honor to Dante from another world than his—and of sym- 
pathy with Italy in her fulfilment of the patriotic longings and counsels of her 
greatest son.” 

And now, after fifty years more have passed since Dante’s birth, is any- 
thing being done to mark the anniversary? 

Italy has recently been planning a national, critical edition of Dante’s 
complete works, to be published in 1921. Even if Italy eventually enters the 
war, and this great undertaking is delayed, neither her soldiers nor her states- 
men will forget Dante, as they fight for the future welfare of Europe, for they 
are still moved by deep national pride in the kind of patriotism which Dante 
aroused and which has stirred the Italians many a time since once they began 
to heed his words and emulate his example. Though Italy long turned a 
deaf ear to the call of her greatest prophet, she is now realizing some of the 
political ideals and social customs which Dante had most urgently and per- 
sistently advocated as necessary reforms. And Italy, so recently rent by 
terrible earthquakes, her people led, as one body, in the work of relief by 
King and Pope, cannot possibly forget, even in the event of war, the Christian 
poet and seer who taught her the only right relation between Church and 
State—what brotherly love and Christianity really mean. 

And what of America? In these terrible days of conflict, when men can 
scarcely think of anything but the war, how can America possibly feel or arouse 
interest in Dante? The world will surely look to this country for leadership 
not merely in the task of helping the nations to re-establish peace, but also 
in the important work, to be begun even now, of preparation for such peace as 
shall become universal and permanent. It is right here, in this work of prepa- 
ration, that we Americans can, and should, contribute something to the cause 
of peace through the study of Dante—who lived and died for the sake of uni- 
versal peace. We are more and more sure that before men of different nations 
can live in peace, in any true sense of the term, those deep-rooted causes of war, 
the evil passions of men, must be eradicated and supplanted by love. Now 
Dante, meeting a Florentine in the third circle of the Inferno, inquires of hin 
the causes of war, and is told that “pride, envy, and avarice are the three 
sparks that set men’s hearts on fire.” Furthermore, the main purpose of the 
whole Divine Comedy is to help men to gain those spiritual forces which will 
curb their baser passions and lead to brotherly love and peace. 

There has recently been published in America a new translation of The 
Divine Comedy. Shall we make it the herald of Dante studies in this country 
during the next six years that precede the great celebration of 1921? May 
not America do at least something of what poor Belgium planned to do but 
had to give up? Why should there not be a revival of the American Dante 
Society, for one thing? And cannot Tae Nort American, which did so 
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much a century ago to arouse interest in Dante, become again a leader in 
starting the campaign? 
Mary W. Smyrtu. 
New Haven, Conn. 


WILSON AND ROOSEVELT 


Srr,—I have read and reread your reply to Colonel Roosevelt’s strictures 
upon the President’s “Belgian Policy.” It is not only a conclusive refuta- 
tion of the Colonel’s contention, but the most admirable exposition of “neu- 
trality” and “neutralization,” as provided for in the several pronouncements 
of The Hague Convention, which has thus far fallen under my observation. 
Every American should learn it by heart, and feel thankful that in this great 
world crisis the Republic is in the hands of a clear-visioned and courageous 
statesman like President Wilson. Impulsive patriotism is an excellent thing 
in its place, but when unrestrained by wisdom, intelligence, and forethought 
it is prone to play havoc with international relations and national policy. 

No one can doubt the earnestness, the ability, or the Americanism of our 
much-loved and much-hated ex-President, but the Colonel would not be our 
Colonel if he ever stopped to look before or behind when taking a plunge 
into the depths of any vital problem. Hence it is characteristic that in trying 
to chase the President into Belgium he should unconsciously run away from 
his well-beloved “Monroe doctrine.”’ Would that his devotion to treaty 
obligations had always been as keen as it is just now! 

C. 8. Tomas. 

Unirep States SENATE. 





THE MAN JESUS 


BY MARY AUSTIN 





CHAPTER I 


WueEn Tiberius Cesar had been some fifteen years upon the seat 
of Roman Empire, there arose in an inconsiderable quarter of his realm 
a man of a destiny so tragic and a character so commanding that a 
score of centuries have scarcely served to dim the appeal of his unique 
personality. He arose upon the Bridge of the World, shaken as it was 
with the passing of Roman power between Egypt and Asia, from a 
people whose voice among the nations was as the voice of one crying 
small wares in the midst of traffic. They were the Keepers of the 
Bridge. Their race had been born amid its ribs and buttresses, they 
had been swept from it by Egypt and Assyria, whence, after gen- 
erations of captivity, they had found their way back to it with the in- 
stinct of homing pigeons. They sat upon the Bridge between the desert 
and the sea and trafficked with the nations going past; they trafficked 
even for the right to sit and traffic in their ancient seats. Some- 
times they fought for it, but that was only when they were threatened 
in their sole other distinction. For they were not only a race of traf- 
fickers: they dreamed greatly. 

When the bazaars were shut and the smoke of the evening sacrifice 
gone up, they foregathered upon the housetops with their feet tucked 
under them and dreamed a splendid and orderly heaven with Him 
of the Ineffable Name sitting in the midst of the vault, surrounded by 
rank on rank of Seraphim and Cherubim, angels and archangels, all 
singing and with flaming wings. They went further, and dreamed a 
world of men in the same order and symmetry, a world dripping with 
milk and honey, where there should be none hurt and none crying any 
more, and the lion and the lamb lying down together. It was, perhaps, 
a shopkeeper’s heaven, with everything ticketed and tucked away in 
it—think of a people undertaking to name the whole heavenly host!— 
but it surpassed in grandeur, in singleness of conception, the hybrid 
theogonies of the pagan world as much as the Greco-Roman Zeus- 
Pater, the Thunderer, was surpassed by their High and Holy One 
Who Inhabiteth Eternity. 

And for the right to worship this One-God in their own fashion, 
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and to keep undefiled His holy places, the Jews would fight on occa- 
sion, but it was the only thing they would fight for. Their two great 
national achievements—the winning forth from Egypt and the return 
from the captivity—they owed not to the sword, but to that quality 
which has made them before all others a business people. Once 
religious freedom was assured to them, they made what terms they 
could for a degree of political independence. 

There are two things to remember about the Jews in thinking of 
the man who arose among them: that their dreaming was all of God, 
and that when there was anything of great import to be done, they 
thought of every other way to go about it rather than by fighting. 
It is well to keep these in mind because, however much a man of any 
race may seem to oppose the genius of the tribe that produced him, 
it is impossible that he should not take from them in some fashion the 
line of his direction. The third item in the resolution of the external 
forces that determined the mold of the man Jesus was the fact that 
he was sprung from a mountain people. 

That was a country split into shoulders and summits, into narrow 
knife-cut valleys and flowering oases between high, tumbled barrens. 
It followed that the inhabitants were divided into tribes and half- 
tribes, and these into factions. It is always so in mountain countries 
where field is separated from field by waste, and village is buttressed 
against village. Carmel has its foot in the sea, Lebanon is cut off, 
Hermon the white-haired stands up over Naphtali, Gilead and Ephraim 
are divided. The Samaritans were despised by the Judeans, who 
found the Galileans crude; and the Galileans themselves doubted if 
any good thing could come out of Nazareth. When they needed, 
therefore, a common bond they did not find it as other tribes are prone 
to do, in political advantage or identity of material interests; they 
found it in the common dream, in the reality of a common spiritual 
experience. They fought for Jehovah and the holy places even though 
they could not agree among themselves which places were holiest. 
That was how it happened that the people who never achieved any- 
thing like national integrity for themselves, except for the briefest 
periods, were the first to effect a movement toward the universal 
state. For when their great man came, he walked—though they failed 
for the time to appreciate it—in the deep-rutted track which Hebrew 
thought had made for him. 

The first that was heard of him was in connection with one of 
those singular characters which seem to have arisen from time to 
time among all ancient peoples—a true prophet, by all the marks, of 
the stripe of Malachi and Habakkuk and Jeremiah. 

This John—called The Baptist—must have been a Galilean, an 
inhabitant of that portion of the Bridge which reached from the roots 
of Lebanon past Naphtali, past Tabor and Hermon, past the plain of 
Esdraelon, stretching to the narrow Phoenician coast, down the Rift 
of Jordan to the dead, desert sea. For this assumption we have the 
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natural temper of his mind and the fact that he was amenable to the 
civil authority of Herod, Tetrarch of Galilee. He took a true prophet’s 
liberty with his sovereign by telling him exactly what he thought of 
him, and Herod for his part accorded John the customary recognition 
of kings to prophets by shutting him up in prison and finally making 
an end of him. But before that much had happened. 

About the time that the shadow of madness began to grow upon 
the mind of Tiberius Claudius, Nero and the hateful race of informers 
fattened under the hand of Sejanus, when Herod Antipas was living 
openly with his brother’s wife, and Aretas, father of his legal consort 
breathing war against him, this John began suddenly to preach the 
Kingdom of Heaven at hand. To the orthodox Jew, the phrase 
“Kingdom of Heaven” meant the specific realization of the great 
national dream, an institution so Hebraic in its scope and limitation 
that it was doubtful if the world at large had any place in it beyond a 
vague consignment to an outer circle of darkness where there was 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. Therefore, when John began to proclaim 
its immanence, and declare it in that high impassioned style which is 
the hall-mark of prophetic inspiration, the little world of Jewry went 
out to hear him. 

In the first place, it might be true; and in the second, John was, 
on the whole, very good entertainment. He was an ascetic dressed 
in a garment of camel’s-hair girt about with skins, living off the land, 
on seeds of sparse-grown desert shrubs, and honey from the hiving- 
rocks along the bluffs of Jordan. Then there was this interesting new 
ritual of the sprinkling of water—it was a poor Jew indeed who could not 
make room in his life for one more ceremonial; and he had a lively 
condemnation for such as are in authority, which is always pleasing 
to those not themselves among the authorities. Also there were 
devout souls who were in expectation, looking for the great day of 
Israel. Among them was the Man from Nazareth. 

He must have come on foot from his home, a day’s journey, down 
the deepest rift in the world—it is not for mere poetizing that the 
river is called Jordan, the Down-comer—to the ford where Naaman 
washed, where the Ark of the Covenant passed over and the reeds 
are still shaken in the wind out of Hauran. The soil hereabout is as 
red as a red heifer, streaked with marl. The river comes down between 
ribbons of deep poisonous green in a jungle of tamarisk and oleander. 
Westward Judea rises by terraces, dim under the heat haze, scarred 
by volcanic waste; eastward lie the level tops of Gilead, out of which 
the prophet Elias had so mysteriously burst upon the times of Ahab. 
Many thoughts of Israel past and future must have flocked with the 
crowds that went out to John’s preaching in the shut valley of the 
Jordan. Crowds there must have been far beyond what is indicated 
by the meager report, for the prophet succeeded not only in attracting 
the attention of the reigning house, but in staving off his end for a 
year or two by reason of his popularity. But for his survival in history 
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and in the world beyond the Bridge he was debtor to the Man from 
Nazareth. 

Of this man, up to the moment of his contact with John and the 
reorganization of his spiritual forces which took place immediately 
afterward, very little is known. His very name of Joshua has come 
down to us only in the Greek form, Jesus. Beyond that we have the 
mere mention of his parents, Joseph and Mary, his brothers James and 
Juda, Simon and Joses, and unnamed sisters. There is a tradition 
that he was born in Bethlehem while his mother was on a journey, all 
of which is set down with great circumstantiality by one Luke, a 
physician writing in the last quarter of the first century; but if this 
is true, Jesus never referred to the place and never revisited it. He 
was brought up in the hill town of Nazareth to his father’s trade of 
carpenter. This much seems-certain. For the rest, we have a great 
body of legends such as collect readily about any man of singular 
gift or destiny. These in their place should be examined; for the light 
they throw on the way in which, within a generation after his death, 
he came to be regarded, they have much to commend them. But of 
plain fact there is this precisely: a young Jew, something under thirty, 
of the better class of working-men, by name Joshua Ben Joseph, 
receiving the rite of baptism from a wild anchorite on the mud-banks 
of a muddy river. 

There had been preaching first—perhaps psalm-singing. It would 
have been in the nature of a pilgrimage, this exodus from Jerusalem, 
from Samaria, from the parts of Galilee and the east-lying Greco- 
Syrian Decapolis to hear the prophet. It was a time when men looked 
every way for salvation. John they heard with an instinctive attempt 
to connect him with their past, with those of his own trade of prophecy. 
It was so they could best judge what his teaching might mean to the 
future of Israel. In their dreams the Jews looked for a Messiah, but 
in their hearts they expected Elijah, greatest of all True-Speaking. 
Among the faithful to this day is not the door left open on the paschal 
evening for the return of the prophet? It was hereabout that he was 
last seen of men, parting the Jordan with his garment, passing over 
dry-shod before he was taken up. ... (O the chariot of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof!) Memories like this prompted inquiry. 

“Who art thou?” No doubt, as they waited, a supernatural thrill 
went over them. It was a time and a place when almost anything 
might happen. But John had an answer for them: 

“The voice of one crying in the Wilderness. Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord!” So now, they knew him. He was the forerunner. This 
also was according to Scripture. But there was more of John’s mes- 
sage, and that astonishing. 

Of old time the prophets had preached to kings and high priests, 
to the nation in its entirety, rebuking tyrannies and putting down false 
gods, restoring alike the altars and the ancient liberties. The new 
note that came in with John was the note of personal repentance; and 
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not that only, but fruit mete for repentance brought forth on every 
bough, for ‘“‘the axe is laid unto the root of the trees: therefore every 
tree which bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into 
the fire.” Judge how this was received by the Hebrew who counted 
himself safe in being of the stock of Abraham. ‘And think not,’’ John 
warned them, “‘to say within yourselves we have Abraham to our 
father, for . . . God is able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham.” 

This was the astonishment and the affront of John’s preaching. 
The Kingdom was at hand, and being a Jew was not of itself sufficient 
to get you into it. It seems certain that many of his hearers, among 
them Herod, rejected such doctrine. But Herod was reproved openly 
by John for his adulteries; and to the Pharisees and Sadducees when 
he saw them come to his baptism he scoffed, “‘O generation of vipers, 
who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come?” 

You perceive here the ancient prophetic touch both in the temper 
of his mind and in the imagery. It would have been the end of the dry 
season, and all along the heights of Gilead quick fires ran in the stubble. 
In his mind’s eye John saw the tribes of formalists and hypocrites 
like swarms of vipers and scorpions scuttling before the fires unquench- 
able. But for the common people who came asking sincerely what 
they should do, John had another answer: ‘‘He that hath two coats 
let him impart to him that hath none, and he that hath meat, let him do 
likewise.”’ To the publicans he advised, ‘Exact no more than that 
which is appointed to you”’; and to the soldiers, “‘Do violence to no 
man, neither exact anything wrongly, and be content with your wages.”’ 

An all too brief report, but explicit. In that last clause is swept 
away every possibility of supposing that John came to head a revolt 
against the power of Rome or to reconstruct the social order. This is 
important in connection with what happened afterward, for the 
teaching of the Baptist is the sole personal influence that can be traced 
in the work of the Man from Nazareth. Words, phrases, of the Fore- 
runner cropped up again in his ministry; its opening slogan was the 
same call to repentance. On the death of its founder the first definite 
movement of the Christian organization was in the direction of John’s 
programme—they had all things in common; he that had two coats 
imparted to him that had none, and he that had meat did likewise. 
Whether the disciples owed it most to Jesus or to John, it marks for 
the two men a common source of inspiration, a common expectation. 

The message of the Baptist was the thread by which Jesus felt 
his way to the heart of his own mission. The Kingdom was at hand; 
it was to be prepared for, but the preparation had not all to do with 
God and man: it was bound up somehow with the relations between 
man and his neighbor. 

All this could hardly have come of one preaching. 

Years afterward Paul found Apollos, an Alexandrine convert, 
spreading the baptism of John as far afield as Ephesus. All of which 
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goes to show the pertinence of his doctrine and the man’s grip on his 
audience. Of this there were both numbers and variety. The river here 
meets the highway; legionaries went by between Petra and Damascus; 
caravans from Egypt to all parts of Arabia. At the ford the thick 
ribbon of tamarisk and oleander, called the Pride of Jordan, is set 
back by the canebrake. Old herons go a-fishing there; the hot air of 
the Rift is filled with the pestiferous hum of flies. By day there would 
be the noise of the caravans and the purr of the sleek water; by night 
the friendly pilgrim camps, the brush fires of the wood-cutters, at 
times the roar of a lion in the jungle and the snorting of the tethered 
asses. Over all the voice of the prophet prevailing: 

“Repent ye; for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand... . But 
one mightier than I cometh, the latchet of whose shoes I am not 
worthy to unloose: . . . whose fan is in his hand, and he will 
thoroughly purge his floor and gather the wheat into his garner; but 
the chaff he will burn with a fire unquenchable. 

“T indeed baptize you with water; . . . he shall baptize you with 
the holy ghost and with fire.” 

Among those who, hearing, went down to receive the rite of cleans- 
ing was the young man from Nazareth. As he went he felt the heavens 
open and the Spirit of God descend upon him; and as it were a voice 
saying, “This is my beloved son in whom I am well pleased.” 


All the God-tales come straight out of the heart of man; all the 
devil-tales also. 

There is a part of us which lies remote from the region of material 
sense, open to all manner of undetermined influences. We are torn 
by these things, exalted, cast down, informed and illumined to a degree 
surpassing what comes to us through the conscious intelligence. But 
when we speak of them it can only be in terms shaped for us by the 
latest guess at the nature of the disturbance—God, demon, or the spir- 
its of ancestors. The young man from Nazareth, as he passed under 
the Baptist’s hand through the water of baptism, knew what sounded 
in his soul for the voice of God the Father. He was led by it up out 
of the Rift of Jordan into the Wilderness. But of all that happened 
to him there we know no more than can be conveyed in a tale he 
made of it, a kind of allegory of the soul’s immaterial conflict in terms 
of devil and angels. 

It was so in those days men spoke to one another of experiences 

that passed below the threshold of exterior sense. Doubtless it was 
so understood when he told it: as a thing experienced rather than seen. 
Not for hundreds of years did the story of the temptation put on 
the gross materiality under which the Middle Ages knew it. 

That it was his most significant experience we gather from the fact 
that it was the only thing that ever happened to Jesus which he thought 
worth speaking about. That he spoke of this with such particularity 
as to impress it on all his disciples is our warrant for believing that 
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nothing else out of the ordinary had ever happened to him. What 
he saw, what he lived through, what he heard talked about as a car- 
penter at Nazareth, was so undistinguished a part of the community 
experience that we are free to restore it from the copious researches of 
scholarship. Behind this thin veil of parable we have his own account 
of the essential elements of his genius. 

Here, then, is the story of the carpenter in the Wilderness as he 
told it. After he had heard sounding through all his soul the acknowl- 
edgment of his Sonship, himself part and parcel of the divine being, 
he went up and out of the Ghor into the Wilderness of Judea between 
the brook Cherith and the vineyards of En-gedi, a terrible blank land, 
treeless, spined with low shrubs from under which the adder starts. 
He was around and about in it forty days, fasting. He saw vultures 
sailing and the blue wall of Moab through the mist of evaporation 
from the dead salt sea—‘‘smoke going up for ever’”’—all opalescent 
in the unclouded light, but saw no man. He laid himself open to the 
sense the desert has of being possessed, of being held and occupied by 
personality and power. Forty days and nights the spirit led and 
eluded him, and at last he grappled with it. Then said the tempter, 
Jesus being faint with hunger, “If thou be the Son of God, command that 
these stones be made bread.”’ And again, seeing he got nothing by 
that method, the devil set him on a high place, as it were the pinnacle 
of the temple, and bade him cast himself down, since if he were the 
true son of God the angels should have charge over him, lest he so 
much as dash his foot against a stone. Finally, from a high mountain 
the devil showed him the kingdoms of this world and the glory of 
them, saying: “All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me.” Answering out of the deep wells of Scripture, the 
Man from Nazareth answered his own soul. 

He had gone into the desert a carpenter, with the word of John 
in his ears and the call of God in his consciousness; he came out of 
it prophet and teacher. To know the full force in his life of the answer 
he found to the questing spirit, we must know what went in with 
him other than John’s doctrine. I do not mean what schooling, 
what human experiences, what things observed and noted among 
men; for of these he had no more than was common to scores of other 
young men who went down to John’s baptism. It was none of these 
things which enabled him to clear himself at the stroke of revelation 
of the old Hebrew notion of man apart from God, as the sheep are 
apart from the shepherd, of another nature and kind from him. For 
Israel thought of God as a sheep thinks of a shepherd—One who led 
by green pastures, fed, fended, or destroyed as He thought good for 
them. But Jesus, from the first we hear of him, comes filled with 
the sense of divine kinship, possessed of it as a son is possessed of the 
attributes of a father—an idea so germane to us now that we can 
scarcely realize with what effect of the heavens being opened it burst 
upon him. 
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It was not, then, any question of the relationship between himself 
and God that drove him to the Wilderness. There is something still 
to seek for the clear understanding of the parable of the Temptations: 
something there was between Jesus and John, something between 
Jesus and his disciples, which was either so well understood as to re- 
quire no explanation, or so profoundly felt that it lay beyond the 
reach of expression. I find it in the one feature of the Hebrew re- 
ligion which distinguishes it from all its contemporaries: in the con- 
viction of the reality of righteousness. 

The cult of Jehovah had outlived on its own ground the gods of 
Nineveh and Tyre, of Egypt and Babylon. It maintained itself in 
the face of dying Greco-Romanism by that one article of its faith 
which was never lost sight of even in its worst apostasy: namely, 
that ethical rightness is no mere matter of opinion, but a living prin- 
ciple. The pagan had no use whatever of his gods except in what they 
could do for him. In some fashion he recognized an essential element 
in things—dung-heaps, orchards, fevers—which, if he could but put 
himself in harmony with it, could be “worked.” When it could be 
no longer worked in his favor he got him a new god amenable to 
another sort of persuasion. But Jehovah was the God of Israel con- 
quering or Israel conquered. This point toward which we struggled 
so slowly with all our science, our knowledge of heredity and the con- 
stitution of human society, was the common possession of Jesus and 
his people: the revelation of righteousness as a thing to be eternally 
sought after, whether one lost or won by it. 

This, then, was what lay behind and renders intelligible the frag- 
ments of Scripture with which Jesus met the importunities of his 
personal life, coming to him in the form of the arch-tempter on the 
mount of the Wilderness. 

In the first and second of these we have a direct answer to two of 
the most vexed and mistaken problems of his name-people. To the 
suggestion that he should appease the desires of his man nature by 
causing stones to be made bread, Jesus had answered that man does 
not live by bread alone, but by every word which proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God. It is impossible to think of this as presenting itself 
to the Man from Nazareth as a personal problem only—the problem 
of youth with its hungry desires for food, a mate, houses, trappings. 
This is not the story of a plain man finding himself, but of a soul 
unselfed from the beginning, apprised of his gifts, sure of his high 
calling, seeking back of the material lack of his time the essential 
disharmony which his message was to resolve. But whether settled for 
himself or for humanity, the question was never reopened. Socially 
minded as he showed himself to be, he must have faced here and 
struck out of his own course the futility of attempting to achieve 
the Kingdom by the relief of immediate social discomfort. Hungry 
as his time was, sore with poverty and injustice and oppression, when 
he went back to it it was not with any palliative, but with the keen 
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sword of the spirit. The misery of his world rose up against him, 
assailed him through his great gift of compassion, threatened to engulf 
him; but always we see him striking clear of it, committing himself 
to the Word with such confidence as a bird commits itself to the air 
or a great fish to the deep. 

But if Jesus rejected the principle of direct relief as a means of 
bringing the Kingdom to pass, he was even more explicit in his con- 
demnation of direct political action as establishing it. For the devil 
in Jesus’s time was no mere hoof-and-tail bogie, but that Lucifer 
whose seat was once in heaven. And what else can the worship of him 
mean in connection witi. the kingdom of this world and the power 
and glory of them than we use of satanic means—political intrigue, 
jealousy, faction, conspiracy—by means of which the rebellious 
angels fell? We shall come closer than this to the mind of Jesus 
touching the social organization, but we shall get nothing more de- 
cisive than his ‘‘Get thee behind me!” 

For the second item of the adventure of a soul in the Wilderness 
there can be no interpretation possible except we begin with what 
sooner or later must be allowed to Jesus—that he was a mystic. In 
saying this no more is implied than is true in some degree of every one 
of us. It is to say that the larger half of him lay consciously in that 
region of which we have already had occasion to speak, the unmapped 
region of the subconsciousness. Your true mystic is one who lives 
at home in that country to which most of us repair infrequently on a 
visit, or are snatched by compelling incidents of passion or suffering. 
The notion that mysticism savors somehow of impracticality leads us 
to deny its existence in ourselves, which amounts to a denial that there 
is anything in us which is immaterial or uncomprehended. To such 
as these it is a surprise to know that the states of mysticism preserve 
an orderly sequence and are accompanied by definite gains and powers. 
Such powers the Man from Nazareth achieved. To have endured 
this particular temptation he must already have been aware of them 
when he went up out of Jordan. 

Almost the first we hear of Jesus on his return to Galilee was as a 
healer of men’s bodies and a reader of their minds. Such powers 
cannot be thought of as coming leaping to the demand; they are 
attained by growth and development. If, then, we concede that when 
Jesus went into the Wilderness he knew himself possessed of such 
capabilities, we have, in the incident of the pinnacle from which he was 
to cast himself down, a symbol of the peculiar temptation of the 
gifted. To make himself safe, to make himself wondered at, set apart: 
this is the devil’s bait for the saint and the adept. Whether or not 
this was what Jesus implied in his personal narrative, it is borne 
out by his whole attitude toward his special capacities. All through 
his career he displayed, in the use of his extraordinary gifts, a reticence 
and sense of proportion unequaled among men of genius. 

This was the fruit of the Wilderness: the subordination of bodily 
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and material needs to the spiritual, based on the perception of the 
spiritual as the only reality: the consecration of gifts to service rather 
than to personal aggrandizement; the rejection of political action as 
a means of attaining the desired social equilibrium. If this were not 
the implicit meaning of the parable, it was at least a thing achieved 
within the scope of his personality. Throughout the remainder of 
his life he is plainly seen so to direct his own operations. For in this 
he excelled all the saints: in his spiritual efficiency. What he had 
determined on the mountain he went forth to preach in Galilee. 


CHAPTER II 


Or this Herod against whom John inveighed we shall see enough 
to warrant some description. A Jew by religion, Greek in culture, 
though with a touch of Semitic magnificence, Roman by affiliation; 
handsome, undisciplined, perfumed, wily, he no doubt deserved the 
epithet of Fox which the Man of Nazareth afterward applied to him. 
Fearing Rome a little and his constituents as much as rulers of the 
Jews have always feared them, he nevertheless claims a greater share 
of our attention than either of the other sons of Herod the Great 
among whom his kingdom was divided. 

Archelaus, Ethnarch of Idumea, Judea and Samaria, came into 
direct conflict with the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem, was worsted by them, 
deposed and superseded by a procurator under the hand of the Em- 
peror. Philip on the north, touching the borders of Galilee, loved 
peace and got it, and got nothing else; but if Herod, called Antipas, 
Tetrarch of Galilee, were judged less objectionable than his father, it 
was because his restricted field gave him fewer opportunities for getting 
himself disliked. Of those that he had it cannot be said that he 
neglected any of them. 

On the present occasion he was discovering himself in the irritating 
position of a man who has flouted society and the gods on the grounds 
of a justifying passion, and finds that neither the gods nor society 
has accepted his justification. During a recent visit to Rome he had 
become enamoured of his brother’s wife, whom he had brought away 
with him; whereupon Aretas, King of Arabia, father of his legal 
consort, assaulted his southern border. It was while his affairs were 
at this pass that John arose, shaking out the banner of prophetic 
denunciation. 

Evidently those who accepted his moral conclusions judged John 
competent to deal with the situation. The Man from Nazareth, 
though made one of his adherents by the rite of baptism, passed to 
his own country without any attempt to support the Baptist’s attack 
upon existing conditions. If from the mount of temptation he had 
seen the thin line of the legionaries fumbling the dry passes of the 
Arabian border, or, at the ford of Jordan, detachments going down from 
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the garrison at Capernaum to eke out the Tetrarch’s slender re- 
sources, it waked in him no impulse of resistance to the established 
order. Wrapt still in his personal revelation, he came up out of the 
Rift into Galilee. 

From the hills of Nazareth one sees the ships of the Empire low 
like a flock of gulls on the rim of the Mediterranean; below the olean- 
ders are pink against the whitewashed walls under the olive-trees, 
and blunt, dark oaks overhang the strips of tillage. <A little town, a 
butt, a Jack Dullard of a town among the smart new cities of Tiberias 
and Capernaum, with their Greek theaters and Roman garrisons; a 
little, old, shave-head, bewigged Hebrew housewife of a town, to judge 
by the proverb, which suckled a prophet and did not know him. 
But at Capernaum converged all the roads that went over the Bridge: 
new Roman roads, Pheenician coast roads, the oldest roads in the 
world between Egypt and Asia, and the traffic of the world went by 
on them. Herod rebuilt Tiberias and had a palace there; he fortified 
Sepphoris; village touched village. Here as to a theater more befit- 
ting his mission than hill-bent Nazareth, Jesus moved, new-born from 
the Wilderness. It is believed he had a house there, but of a shop 
and the appurtenances of his trade there is no mention. 

On omissions slight as this a world sick with the sloth of the Middle 
Ages made of him a kind of respectable mendicant. One finds him, 
however, going about with other householders, decent folk owning 
their own business, employing hired servants, paying their own scores, 
and obliged to ask no man’s leave if they chose to lay aside their 
work for a season to go a-proselyting. It is of record that the Emperor 
Domitian, having accepted the Davidic descent for the family of 
Nazareth, sent for what remained of them, fearful lest they set up a 
belated claim of royalty. There were brought to him two grandsons 
of Juda, the brother of Jesus, who showed him the callouses of their 
hands, and confessed to owning about forty acres of land from which 
they made their living and the taxes. Does the possession of that 
forty acres in any way account for the freedom with which the brother 
of Juda drew upon the sowing and the reaping, the wine-press and the 
orchard, for the figure of the Kingdom? He drew, in fact, far less on his 
own trade and his father’s. Too much has been made of his being 
a carpenter—every good Jew taught his son a trade. Paul was a 
tent-maker, and he stood before kings and was versed in pagan philoso- 
phies. 

Nor was there anything in the conditions in Galilee at the time 
from which to draw the pathetic figure of poverty. Galilee of the 
Gentiles was a great hostelry; trade flourished, olive-orchards thronged 
the slopes, vines crowded in the valleys. Here the Semitic strain 
had received a free admixture of Greek and Phoenician; the speech 
was fluent, idiomatic. Moreover, it was a time of great leisure—every 
seventh day was an idle day, every seventh year a Sabbath. They 
read freely in such books as they had, their sacred histories, the law 
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and the prophets, and speculated freely. Like all thinking peoples, 
they became turbulent. Recently Judas the Gaulonite headed an 
attempt of amazing courage but little discretion, to break the Roman 
power, holding the payment of tribute little less than slavery. Two 
thousand of Herod’s soldiers revolted. It was a time not so much of 
lack, but of enormous social and economic disequilibrium. In short, 
a time very much like our own. Across the active material life of its 
three million population the beauty of the land struck like an in- 
spiration. Hot harvesters lifted their foreheads to the wind that 
poured down from Hermon; on the lake sails glittered. 

It was a fat land, but rebellious; humming with Zelots, Baptists, 
Essenes—a people jeoparding their life unto death. All in all an ex- 
cellent field for hope to flourish in, such a hope as the Man from Naza- 
reth carried back from the Rift of Jordan of a reconstructed social 
order in which imposition should wither and servitude be replaced 
by service. A fat land and well watered—but the taxes, the taxes! 
It is not prolonged underfeeding that makes revolutionists, but 
enforced compliance in the overfeeding of others. And here now was 
this new war of Herod’s with its levies and impositions! 

In the midst of all this Jesus went about quietly fishing for men. 
He found Peter, and Andrew his brother, and the sons of Zebedee, 
owners of fishing-smacks on Geneseret. One thinks of him going about, 
tall and personable—a figure at least of which none ever complained 
of any lack—free striding, and a Jew, mind you, a high-nosed Jew with 
an eye at once piercing and veiled, long-haired and bearded. The hair 
and the beard have become so fixed in tradition that, whether or no, 
we must accept them. No doubt it was one of the first pieces of per- 
sonal information that began to be circulated about him; and then, 
too, they go with the temperament. One could have found him 
oftenest about the waterfront when the fishing-fleet came in, clad in 
a long undergarment of linen, and-over it a woolen mantle, brown and 
white or blue girded with leather, and always with the turban. When 
he stood up in the synagogue of a Sabbath to expound the Scriptures, 
the linen garment girded about the breast, the mantle would be all 
white with a fringe upon it, and the long ends of the turban floated 
over the hair and the mantle. In some such guise he went about 
Capernaum and the neighboring villages, sowing the word and waiting. 
And at last the thing that he waited for happened. 

Herod, vexed at his failure to scatter the armies of Aretas, and 
no doubt egged on by Herodias, who must have been in a fury to have 
her name bruited about at the cross-roads as an adulteress, had taken 
John and shut him up in prison. He shut him up in that stark fortress 
which has the Dead Sea on the west and the dead sand and black 
rock of Macheria on all other sides of it, but in the face of John’s 
popularity he lacked hardihood to make any other end of the matter. 

There had been doubts and disaffections in Herod the Great’s 
time because of his being no true Hebrew, but an Idumean. Herod 
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characteristically has been reported as burning up the books of gene- 
alogy in the temple, proving himself a Jew by putting it beyond the 
possibility of anybody’s disproving it. But this double fear and vexa- 
tion of Herod Antipas is the true mark of Israel. John as a stirrer up 
of the people must be treated as a nuisance; as a prophet he was to 
be venerated. Herod accomplished both by putting him in jail and 
afterward giving his disciples access to him. So for a time the voice 
of the Wilderness was stilled, but no sooner had the news of John’s 
imprisonment penetrated to the rich lake region of lower Galilee 
than it rose again in new accents. It was the voice of Jesus beginning 
to preach openly and, saying, ‘‘Repent: for the Kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand.” 


The rise of any great man in a community is always an astonish- 
ment. His essential processes are secret or obscured by ebullitions 
which present themselves as offenses in the general eye. And the 
general eye and ear are so completely filled with their own affairs that 
what finally disconcerts them and claims anew their attention is the 
least essential part of the message which the great have to deliver. 
The interest of the crowd, like the snake, darts at the thing moving. 

About the end of the latter rains, when it seemed certain that the 
Baptist was not to be let preach again, the young carpenter who had 
recently come from Nazareth stood up in the synagogue at Capernaum 
and began to expound the Scriptures. There had been the customary 
singing of psalms, the prayer beginning, ‘‘ With great love hast Thou 
loved us. . . . Enlighten our eyes in thy law, . .. cause our hearts 
to cleave to thy commandments,”’ and so down to “Blessed be the Lord 
Who in love chose his people Israel.’”’ After that the methurgeman 
read from the Law, reciting in Hebrew, the language in which alone the 
Scriptures were permitted to be written, and translating into the 
vernacular. There was a little light burning always in the synagogue 
since the captivity of Babylon—a tiny oil-fed flicker before the place 
where the Law was kept. It was a symbol, that little flame, of the 
little light that was still in Israel, feebly burning in the midst of a 
decadent formalism. 

The light burned, the reader closed the roll of the Law and the 
Prophets, the leaders of the synagogues in the chief seats facing the 
congregation looked down their beards at their hands folded upon 
their knees; the women stirred faintly in the jalousied galleries; and 
the carpenter rose and sat in the seat of the reader. There was nothing 
out of the ordinary in this. Whosoever felt the Spirit of the Lord 
upon him was privileged to speak in the synagogue, but it was a privi- 
lege taken seriously. Perhaps nothing would have come of this 
particular preaching had there not been present a man afflicted with 
one of those forms of mental disorder which were ranked as possession 
by an unclean spirit. Roused by the unfamiliar figure, by something 
impressive and pertinent in the preacher’s manner, the spirit cried out 
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at him. Did it really cry, “I know thee who thou art, ... Thou Holy 
‘One of Israel!’’ guessing in some dim way, as the afflicted do, the man’s 
power and destiny, or was it merely a disordered outbreak recog- 
nizing the speaker as one seen too often with Zelots and Baptists, 
fomenters' of social discontent? “JZ know you, Jesus of Nazareth. © 
Let us alone!”” The old cry of the social unawakened. ‘‘ What have 
we to do with thee? Thou art come to upset conditions and invite 
Rome to destroy us.”’ Certainly the words would bear that interpre- 
tation—so they sounded yesterday around a soap-box on the street 
corner. And there were men in that congregation who could remember, 
in the outbreak of Judas the Gaulonite, the punishment Rome meted 
to revolutionists. What fixed their attention on this occasion was 
that Jesus rebuked the interruption as the cry of uncleanness and 
commanded the evil spirit out of the afflicted. They began to wonder 
what doctrine this could be, and to observe among themselves that 
he taught not as the scribes, but as one having authority. 

It appears that immediately following the synagogue service 
Jesus went home with Simon Peter to dinner and found Peter’s wife’s 
mother sick of afever. Possibly she had had a draught from a practising 
physician, compounded of three black spiders. collected from a tomb 
and an Egyptian herb or two, but it is much more likely that some 
neighbor had practised for her the Talmudic remedy of an iron knife 
tied by a braid of the sufferer’s hair to a thorn-bush while reciting 
the first five verses of the third chapter of Exodus. Now comes the 
carpenter, taking her by the hand, lifting her up, and immediately 
the fever left her. 

In order to understand how the news of such healing would spread 
with almost frenzied hope to the afflicted, one must pause a moment 
over the pitiful inefficiency of the healing art of that period. For in 
that day the practice of medicine had been corrupted from the primi- 
tive knowledge of cleanliness and simples to a mass of superstition. 
The cause of all sickness was a mystery, and it was believable that cures 
could be equally mysterious. The poor were particularly in evil 
case. For failing eyes there was no relief; for deformities no appli- 
ances; for anguish no boon of anesthetics, only neglect and avoidance 
and the unendurable pest of flies. Associated with all manner of 
magic-pocus, mental healing was still more reliable than the pharma- 
copoeia of the time. Between touching the robe of a prophet and a dose 
of mummy powder as a specific of internal disorders, the chances of 
recovery were immeasurably in favor of the prophet. 

As this is the first record of healing, ‘it is probable that the exer- 
cise of it had come upon Jesus as a mere incident in the rush of spir- 
itual certainty which had launched him upon his ministry. Filled 
with the power of his revelation, he had overflowed with it in the 
direction of the immediate human impulse, and was as little prepared 
as any one for what followed. That evening, as soon as the sun was 
set and the Sabbath inhibition taken away, from every house in the 
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neighborhood sick were brought forth and laid in the narrow street 
about Simon Peter’s door. Here, as afterward, the Man from Nazareth 
yielded to the appeal of human misery, but he was more than troubled 
by it. , 

No doubt he saw himself—as from this time we must think of him— 
as having raised the cry of universal deliverance, only to hear it drowned 
in the wails of immediate material anguish. As soon as it was light, 
without disturbing the household, he slipped away out of town; he trav- 
ersed the crescent plain of Geneseret between the stone walls and the 
hedges of prickly-pear, and sought the treeless foot-hill ridges. It 
was spring of the year, and thick dew, called the blessing of Hermon, 
lay on everything. Palms at Tiberias showed darkly against the pol- 
ished lake, the olive-orchards turned the silvered under sides of leaves. 
White-fire broke out along the orchard row, anemones, scarlet in the 
crevices, larkspurs, blue-eyed veronica, and the hillside grass all swim- 
ming with the silken sails of poppies. Binding all the fields together, 
collecting golden drift in unplanted spaces, ran the wild mustard, 
and the birds of the air lodged in its branches. 

Past it all he went to the windy ridges from whence one had the 
sea and the white slope of Hermon and the Jordan roaring to the 
deepest rift in the world far below him. Here he prayed, and here, 
when the day was somewhat advanced, Peter found him with the 
word that all men sought him. But when all was said Jesus would 
not go back into Capernaum. 

“Let us go into the next town, that I may preach there,” he insisted. 
“For this purpose came I forth.” Perhaps he still hoped to avoid the 
swift congregation of the miserable which clogged about his knees 
from thenceforth wherever he moved; he was all bent upon his mes- 
sage. It was in this fashion, accompanied by Peter and those that 
were with him, that he began to go about throughout the cities of 
Galilee, teaching in the synagogues—John being in prison, Herod in 
jeopardy with Aretas, Nero in the seat of Rome, and the destruction of 
Jerusalem some forty years distant. 


[To BE CONTINUED] 








JOHN G. PALFREY 


JoHN GorHAM PALFREY, the historian of New England, succeeded his 
friend, Alexander H. Everett, as editor of Tue Review, thereby keeping 
unbroken the tradition that a Harvard .man hold this important position. 
He was graduated from that institution in 1815, at the age of nineteen, and 
three years later became the minister of the Brattle Street Church, Boston, 
just as his editorial predecessor and college instructor, Edward Everett, had 
done. 

His best friend was Jared Sparks, and their friendship covered a long 
period: first, in the school-days at Exeter; later at Harvard, and continuing 
to the end of their lives; a rare companionship of mind and spirit. Their 
lives were closely paralleled—both were Unitarian ministers; both were editors; 
both distinguished themselves in historical work. In 1830 Dr. Palfrey was 
asked to occupy the chair of Sacred Literature at the Harvard Divinity 
School, a position for which his scholarship ably fitted him, and where he 
remained till 1839. Notwithstanding this claim upon his time, he accepted 
the editorship of THe Review in 1836, which he held till 1848, and for these 

“seven years worked earnestly to maintain the high reputation which the | 
publication had won. While he was editor, and for many years after, he con- 
tributed frequently to THE ReEview, and the variety of subjects he treated 
indicates the range of his learning and interests. He was equally at home in 
reviewing Miss Martineau’s Society in America and Miss Sedgwick’s Tales or 
Noyes’s Translations of the Hebrew Prophets, and outlining the Theory and 
Practice of the Federal Government. There is a notable paper on ‘Congressional 
Eloquence,” rich in its persuasive humor, which begins with this modern 
note: ‘There are few things in this age and country of reform (1841) more 
urgently demanding correction than the style of our Congressional debates. 
. . . There is generally a marked difference in the respect of long-windedness, 
between members from different portions of the country, though the constant 
force of example tends to assimilate them. Not that, in our opinion, there is 
much sense in what has been so often and so knowingly said about the con- 
trasts of Southern frankness, fancifulness, and passion, and Northern reason- 
ableness, correctness, and frost. But though there is no want of imagination or 
enthusiasm in the northern latitudes, nor of logic or far-sightedness in the 
southern, still the members from different parts naturally bring to their meet- 
ing more of the habits of their respective communities.” 

Dr. Palfrey was familiar with legislative oratory, for he was a member of 
the Massachusetts Legislature in 1842, and went to Congress from that State 
in 1847. His strong anti-slavery principles and his refusal to support Robert 
C. Winthrop, the Whig candidate for Speaker, cost him his re-election in 1848, 
and thereafter he devoted his time to the historical work of his native New 
England, which secured to him a lasting reputation. He died in Cambridge, 
April 26, 1881. 
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